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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. Canning ; from De Vere. 
Looxine upon this admirable work (after 
being allowed more leisurely to appreciate its 
merits than was in our power when we first 
noticed it) as one of the very highest order in 
its class, we may, perhaps, be permitted, on 
repeating our eulogy, also shortly to express 
our opinion of the influence and importance of 
novel writing.’ How strong a public sensation 
can be created by a skilfully-devised fiction of 
this kind, we need not contend for, while 
-the actual effects produced by the author of 
‘Waverley are before our eyes. The Drama 
has been much vaunted as the reformer of 
manners, the deterrent from vice, and the 
-promoter of virtue; but certainly, in these 
days, there has been infinitely greater power 
exercised for either evil or good by literary 
productions of the description to which we 
refer. And ifany novel possess this power, it 
‘pre-eminently belongs to De Vere ; where inti- 
mate knowledge of the world and enlarged 
mental endowments are combined in an un- 
common di , and furnish us with characters 
most happily drawn, views of society full of 
truth, ‘and reflections upon both which are at 
oncé phi hical, instructive, and delightful. 

I¥'is not, however, our intention to develop 
these merits in (as we have very convincing 
reasons to believe) Mr. Robert Ward’s volumes 
+they must strike every reader as among the 
principal excellencies of a performance alto- 
gether of the foremost rank in excellence ; and 
we shall eontent ourselves with detaching from 
the group one portrait which we consider to 
possess, especially at this momentous epoch, 
peculiar’ public interest. Few men have en- 
Joyed better opportunities for observing and esti- 
mating the character of Mr. Canning than the 
author of De Vere ; few men are better quali- 
fied to form a‘correct judgment of it; and 
few men are better qualified to communicate 

ir own impressions to others with clear- 
ness, discrimination, and force. Let us, there- 
fore, indulge ourselves with contemplating, from 
the hand of a master, the picture of that great 
man whose ius has raised him to the 
highest sone tbat a Briton’s ambition; whom 
his country, we may almost say, whom the 
civilised world, calls, as it were by acclama- 
tion, to the helm of this mighty state in the 
hour of need; and whom it is now felt. and 
understood we shall have the good fortune to 
see within a very few days placed by our patriotic 
Monarch, in accordance with the wishes of his 
people, at the head of our national councils. 

In Wentworth, Mr. Ward has drawn a 
noble likeness of this distinguished individual, 
portraying with equal truth and fidelity those 
fine features which render him beloved in pri- 
vate, and admired in public life. As the traits, 

ever, are scattered over. many pages, we 
must collect and conéentrate them, so as to 
insulate the portrait :—not the less a real one, 
that it is painted in a work of this sort. 

Lord Mowbray, a practised minister, is con- 
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sidering the recommendation of. a person to be 
his secretary ; and he says :— 

“ T wish in particular to discover, whether 
he pretends to what is called genius, imagina- 
tion, original thought, and other monsense of 
that kind. If he does, I tell you fairly, he 
will not do for me. -‘There is, indeed, one 
minister of state, Mr. Wentworth, who is of 
a very different opinion, because he is a man 
of towering genius and eloquence himself. 
All very well: all very well; but with very 
great submission to Mr. Wentworth, though 
a minister of state, he has done wrong in 
encouraging about-his own person, as con- 
fidents in his most important department, 
men of poetry and imagination.”—His Lord- 
ship, on the contrary, would have all place- 
men to be what are called ;common-placemen : 
his ideas are, that extraordinary powers of mind 
are dangerous,—in mediocrity, id tutissimum 
est.—Sir W. Flowerdale, a person of much 
experience and ability, on the other hand, 
speaking of dissimulation in stateamen as op- 
posed to candour, observes in conversation with 
De Vere: 

% * Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare. 
What think: you?’ ‘ It is to me a cold- 
hearted maxim, and I hate it,’ replied De 
Vere. ‘ It can only be preferred to the silli- 
ness of letting a foolish face, or a tell-tale 
tongue, blab’ out one’s heart to the winds.’ 
‘I honour you for these sentiments,’ said the 
Nestor, * which I think are ‘correct ; and we 
have among us some illustrious examples, that 
there may be statesmen of the first talents 
and most profound views, who are above such 
a close rule of conduct.......At the very top, 
the high-minded Mr. Wentworth is all open- 
ness and confidence, and conceals himself the 
least, of all the great secrets that are con- 
fided to him.’ ‘ This is charming,’ said De 
Vere.’’—And so it is, as well as one of the most 
striking points in Mr. Canning’s character. 
No man was ever permitted to approach him, 
perhaps, or to converse with him one hour, 
without being enchanted by that openness and 
sincerity which unlocks the breasts of both 
parties—the minister reposing confidence within 
the measure of wisdom, and the individual 
thus honoured made anxious to requite the 
obligation by every service in his power, till 
at length he becomes one of the mahy who, 
are bound to. the superior mind alike by 
sentiments of admiration and love. 

*¢ De Vere’s acquaintance with Mr. Went- 
worth arose out of the introduction of their 
mutual friend Dr. Herbert... Mr. Wentworth 
had been made acquainted with all the oppres- 
sions, and all the self-exertions, of the moated 
house; and, ardent himself, and still perhaps 
with some pent up romance in his composition, 
which all the struggles and events of his life 
could not absolutely.conquer, he conceived both 
liking. and esteem for his young friend. On 
the other hand, De Vere saw in Mr. Went- 
worth, much, if not every thing he admired. 
He thought him, as in times a little farther off, 








another considerable minister was thought, by 
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one who well knew how to describe him, ‘ a 
person of as much virtue as can possibly consist 
with a love of power; ané his love of power no 
greater than what is common to men of his 
superior capacities.’ He admired and loved 
him, too, for many other qualities. But it is 
not easy to describe this able and accomplished 
person. His mind was an assemb of all 
that could excite, and all that could soothe ; his 
heart, the seat of an ambition belonging, as it 
were, to himself; equally above stooping te 
court or people, and which no fear of either 
could affright. With all this, his feelings were 
attuned to friendship; and his intellect to the 
pleasures of elegant cultivation. Thus he shone 
alike in the tumult of party, and the witchery 
of letters. In these last, he had beauti- 
fully distinguished, and had had marly amiable 
associates, before he acquired his political emi- 
nence. In the conate, hilliilequenice was like a 
mountain river, taking i from reason, but 
swelling its impetus by a thousand auxiliary 
streams of wit and imagination, which it 
gathered on its way. It is, indeed, difficult to 
say whether his wit or his reasoning predomi. 
nated ; for such was the effect of both united, 
that never was reason so set off by wit, or wit 
so sustained by reason. The one wasarunning 
fire, flashing from right to left over the whole 
field of argument, so as to embarrass and 
paralyze his antagonists; while the .other, 
when seriousness was resumed, struck down 
every thing that opposed, with the force of 
thunder. But he had a more powerful recom- 
mendation still to the favour of his auditors,, 
whether in the senate or elsewhere. His -poli- 
tics, as his heart, were truly, I might say 
insularly, British ; and though he contemplated 
and understood the continent as well as any, 
and better than most who went before him, of 
the continent it was his principle to steer clear, 
except in so far as it was- connected with 
Britain. This did not fail to ‘ buy him golden 
opinions with all sorts of persons ;’ and he 
wound up all by a stanch adherence to his 
personal friends, not one of whom he had ever 
been knewn to fail; or to abandon. This made 
him the most loved for his own sake, of all the | 
leaders of his time out of the House, while in it 
he reigned without struggle or eompeer,—nihil 
simile aut secundum. Yet, superior as Mr. 
Wentworth was in all these ap ke ns 
kept, strange to say, from rising to ighest 
point, by.the ‘eitdeeas or inteieiean of far less 
gifted,rivals. Men wondered at this, but (hap- 
pily fur the repose of mankind) the times are 
over when a man who could not rule by other 
means, did not scruple, if he could, to seize the 
government by force, and awe even his prince 
into dangerous compliances. Mr. Wentworth 
knew this, but, even in other times, would 
never have attempted to go so far, and he 
therefore contented himself, at present, with a 
second place. This, at the time we write of, 
was the less irksome, because the high quality 
and worth, and still more, the long habit of 
being considered the leader of his party, which 

) to the Premier, induced the submis- 
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sion of all to his authority, without a murmur. 
Every body, however, foresaw, from what has 
been stated, that the Premier’s resignation 
wouldoceasion a contest for the succession, which 
might shake the administration to its centre; 
and Mr. Wentworth was not a man to submit 
to hold a second rank under any other living 
person. Such, then, was the publie character 
-of this accomplished man; and there were not 
wanting those who observed, in his connexion 
with great families, in the spread of himself 
among all men of parliamentary power, and 
particularly in the attachment of the young 
men of rising talents to his person, a. promise 
of future strength which might one day influ- 
ence the fate of the empire. [Prophetic !] 
Mr. Wentworth’s public dinners were frequent, 
and thronged, and in them he displayed all the 
felicity of his wit, and all the conciliation of 
his manner. But the delight of his secret 
heart was in banquets far more select, and far 
more happy. These were his private parties, 
with men who were either independent of 
politics, or with whom politics did not form 
the first passion of their minds; men who 
were of kindred with himself in every thing 
that eould charm the taste, or enlighten the 
understanding. With these, he continued still 
occasionally to live, although often separated 
from them by that which separates all who are 
not linked in the same pursuit—the struggles 
of ambition, and the tummults of party. At 
these private entertainments De Vere had now 
the good fortune sometimes to be a guest, 
particularly when Herbert: was in town, and 
gave him the meeting; for Mr. Wentworth, 
though much older, was young enough to have 
received, in common with De Vere, the benefit 
of Herbert’s able superintendence. Of these 
ies, too, was often Sir George Deloraine— 

the delight of his friends, and, indeed, of all 
e t society ; eminent in the polite arts, and 
ski in polite literature; with a power of 
communicating himself which was absolutely 
charming, when he got over the only drawback 
to his powers (if it was a drawback )—a modesty 
amounting sometimes to shyness. This ami- 
able man always set off the fine polish of his 
mind, by mingling ing of a sentimental 
cast with all his tastes. He indeed held, that 
to connect itself with sentiment, was always a 
-_ i ent in the composition of taste 
tself. It happened that Sir George was a 
frequent visitor of Westminster Abbey, on 
which he had been so rallied by his friends, 
that he generally endeavoured (from the shy- 
ness above Copy | to enjoy it by stealth, 
and often tried to make his entry and exit by 
some private way. Unfortunately, he had been 
detected by Wentworth in coming out of the 
door by Poet’s Corner, on the very day of one 
of these dinners, when De Vere was a guest ; 
and, a8 we may suppose, was shewn up imme- 
diately by the unmerciful minister, who put 
him upon the defence of his Cockney tastes, as 
he them, with a raillery that was equally 
keen and protracted. The enthusiastic Sir 
George defended himself stoutly ; which was 
= what his companions wanted ; as his 
ngs never shone out so much, as when an 
attack had forced him from his natural reserve. 
In the course of his defence, after making every 
one feel the warmth with which he described 
the contemplation of those rich monuments 
of departed genius, addressing himself to 
Wentworth, he added, ‘ It w do all you 
men of power good, if you were to visit them 
too; for it would shew you how little more 
than upon a level, is often the reputation of 
the greatest statesman with the fame of those 
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who, by their genius, their philosophy, or love 
of letters, improve and gladden life even after 
they are gone.’ The whole company saw the 
force of this remark, and Wentworth not the 
least among them. ‘ You have touched a 
theme,’ said he, ‘ which has often engaged me, 
and others before me, with the keenest interest. 
I know nothing so calculated as this very 
reflection, to cure us poor political slaves, 
(especially when we feel the tugs we are 
obliged to sustain), of being dazzled by meteors.’ 
* Meteors ! do you call them ?’ said Dr. Herbert. 
* Men do not run after meteors with such rapid 
and persevering steps, as you great Lary 4 
pursue ambition.’ ‘I grant you,’ returned his 
friend ; ‘and if we did not think them something 
better, who would give himself [q. themselves] 
up to such labour, such invasions of their privacy 
and leisure, as we are forced to undergo ?’ 
‘ What is it then that. so seduces you?’ ‘A 
little intoxication,’ returned Mr. Wentworth, 
(laughing off a subject which he did not wish 
carried too far ;) * for which you philosophers 
say we ought to be whipped; and for which 
whipped we often are. Those, however, who 
want this whipping would do well to take Sir 
George’s advice, and visit the shrines of the 
mighty dead. They would see how inferior 
most of themselves are in present estimation to 
beings who, when alive, could not, in splendour 
at least, compare with them. I have too often 
made the reflection, and was not the happier for 
it.” * You cannot be serious,” said the divine, 
* since who are such real benefactors to man- 
kind, as enlightened legislators and patriot war- 
riors? What poet, I had almost said, what 
philosopher, can stand in competition with the 
founder or defender of his country?’ ‘ Ask 
your own Homer, your own Shakspeare,’ an- 
swered Wentworth; forgetting his ambition 
for a moment in his love of letters. ‘ You 
take me in my weak part,’ said Herbert, ‘ and 
the subject would carry us too far. I would 
remark, however, that but for the Solons, the 
Romuluses, the Charlemagnes, and Alfreds, we 
should have no Homer or Shakspeare to charm 
us.’ ¢ I know this is your favourite theme,’ 
said the minister; ‘ and you know how. much 
I agree with you. But this is not precisely 
the question raised by Sir George; which is 
the superiority in the temple of Fame enjoyed 
by men distinguished for their efforts in song 
or history, (but who might have been mere 

when alive), over those who flaunted 
it superciliously over them in a pomp and 
pride, which are now absolutely forgotten.’ 
* I will have nothing to do with supercilious 
flaunters,’ replied Herbert; ‘ I speak of the 
liberal, the patriotic, who seek power for the 
true uses of power,.in order to. diffuse bless- 
ing and protection all around them. These 
can never fail to be deservedly applauded ; 
and I honour such ambition as of infinitely 
more real consequence to the world, than 
those whose works (however I may love them 
in private) can, from the mere nature of 
things, be comparatively known only to a few.’ 
‘ All that.is most true,’ said Mr. Wentworth ; 
‘and for a while, public men of the description 
you mention, fill a larger space in the eye of 
mankind ; that is, of contemporary mankind. 
But extinguish their power, no matter by what 
means ; whether by losing favour at court, or 
being turned out by the country, to both which 
they are alike subject; let death forcibly re- 
niove them, or a queen die, and their light, like 
Bolingbroke’s, goes out of itself; their influ. 
weery certainly gone, and where is even their 
reputation ? It may glimmer for a minute, 





like the dying flame of a taper, after which 
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they soon cease to be mentioned, perhaps 
remembered.’ ‘ Surely,” said the doctor, ‘an 
is too much in extremes.’ * And et,” con. 
tinned Wentworth, ‘ have we riot ail heard of 
a maxim, appalling to all lovers of politica) 
fame—‘ that nobody is missed ?’ Alas! then 
are we not compelled to burst out with the 
poet :— 

e Be a . —_ incessant care, 

And strletly meditate the that Lier anech 

— it cy as Se use, 

Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair ?’ 
Both Sir George and De Vere kindled at this; 
and the doctor himself smiled, when the mi. 
nister proceeded. * In short,’ said he, * when 
a statesman, or even a conqueror is departed, 
it depends upon the happier poet or philosophic 
historian, to make even his name known to 
posterity ; while the historian or poet acquires 
immortality for himself, in conferring upon his 
heroes an inferior existence.’ ‘ Inferior exist. 
ence !’ exclaimed Herbert. ‘ Yes! for look 
at Plutarch, and ask which are most esteemed, 
himself, or those he records? Look at the 
old Claudii, and Manlii, of Livy; or. the cha. 
racters: in Tacitus ; or Mecenas, Agrippa, or 
Augustus himself—princes, emperors, minis. 
ters, esteemed by contemporaries as gods!! 
Fancy their splendour in: the eye of the multi. 
tude, while the multitude followed them! Look 
at them now! Spite even of their beautiful 
historians, we have often. difficulty in rum. 
maging out their old names ; while those who 
wrote or sang of: them, livé before our eyes. 
The benefits they conferred passed in a’minute, 
while the compositions that record: them last 
for ever” Mr. Wentworth’s energy moved 
his hearers, and even Herbert, who was too 
classical not to be. shaken by these arguments. 
* Still, however,’ said the latter, ‘weadniire, and 
even wish to emulate Camillus, and Miltiades, 
and Alexander; a Sully and a Clarendon.’ 
* Add a Lord Burleigh,’ replied the minister, 
‘ who, in reference: to Spenser, thought an 
hundred pounds an immense sum for a¢ong! 
Which is now most thought of, or most loved ? 
the calculating minister; er the poor poet ? 
the puissant treasurer, or he who was left ‘ in 
suing long to bide??.—Sir George and De 
Vere, considering the quarter whenee it came, 
were delighted with this question. The doctor 
was silent, and seemed to wish his great friend 
to go on. He proceeded thus:—‘.I might 
make ‘the same question as to Horaee and 
Mecanas; and yet, I dare say, Horace was 
as proud of being taken in Mecemnas’s coach to 
the capitol, as the Dean -of St. Patrick’s, in 
Oxford’s or Bolingbroke’s, to Windsor. Yet, 
Oxford is even now chiefly remembered thro 
that very Dean, and so perhaps would Boling- 
broke, but that he is an author, and a very con- 
siderable one, himself. We may recollect, 
continued he, ¢ the manner in which White- 
locke mentions Milton—that ‘'one Milton, a 
blind man,’ was made secretary to Cromwell. 
Whitelocke was then the first subject in the 


state, and lived in all the pomp of the seals, 
and all the spendour of Bulstrode; while the 
blind man waked at early morn to listen to the 
lark bidding him good morrow at his cottage 
window. Where is the lord keeper now ?— 


where the blind man? What is known of 
Addison, as secretary of state? and how can 
his excellency compare with the man. whe 
charms us so exquisitely in his writings: 
When I have visited his interesting house at 
Bilton, in Warwickshire, sat in his very study, 
and read his very books, no words can describe 





my emotions. I breathe his official atmosphere 
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but without thinking of him at all. In 
there is this delightful superiority in 
literary over political fame, that the one, to say 
best of it, stalks in cold grandeur upon 
stilts, like a French tragedy actor,—while the 
other winds. itself into our warm hearts, and 
is hngged there with all the affection of a friend, 
and all the admiration of a lover.’ ‘ Hear! 
hear !’ cried Sir George; which was echoed 
by De Vere, and Herbert himself. ‘ This is 
very good,’ said Herbert, looking at him with 
keenness in his small black eyes; ‘ and 
we are to understand, therefore, that you 
would have. been happier in the pursuit of let- 
ters and philosophy than of power. You would 
no doubt prefer, like ——, it 
‘ margin of some flowery s' » 
; 9 ed your careless timabey” 
rather than like Shakspeare, in a storm, 
* To look abroad from some. high cliff, superior, 
‘And enjoy the elemental war. 
<I know not,’ said Wentworth, ‘ but among 
friends..I may say, that though I have pur- 
sued, and, as some think, obtained power, I 
have not been the happier for it.’ All were 
struck with the emphasis which he laid upon 
the words, ‘ as some think,’ and each looked 
at the other with a significance which seemed 
to say,.more was meant than meets the ear. 
He perceived it, and in rather a hurried man- 
ner returned to the subject. ‘ With regard to 
myself,’ said he, ‘ I repeat, among friends, that 
the glare we all live in is not what I should 
say.was réal happiness ; though, like drunkards, 
few can quit their.acquired taste. I trust, 
however, I could. return to the shade at an 
hour’s. warning, and find a repose far from the 
gaze of men,. more gratifying than in buffeting 
and being buffeted as we are, although victory 
be the consequence.” At,these ae spite of 
himself, he fell again into. a sort of reverie. 
§ Well,’ said Herbert, resuming, ‘ all this is 
very fine, and. we are bound to believe, that 
you, at.least, believe yourself. Nay! I. have 
no doubt,’ added he, (the smile increasing 
almost into a .laugh,) ‘ we shall soon see 
you among your orange trees at Wimbledon.’ 
‘Sooner, perhaps, than you are aware of,’ replied 
the: minister, continuing his serious mood. 
‘ But. whether sooner or later,’ (here he rather 
foreed.. cheerfulness), ‘ my orange trees are 
always too delightful not to be welcomed with 
gladness. If I am sent to them, I assure you, 
shall snuff their blossoms with not the less 
pleasure because delivered from some knaves 
and many fools; or even from the task of 
reading the beautiful effusions of office, instead 
of: those of the mens divinior, which delight 
you, doctor, in the. sacred retirement of your 
doister.’ .¢ So you will no doubt think to- 
night,’ replied the dean, after you dismiss us, 
and pass the half of it, perhaps, in composing 
those very effusions of office. Forgive me, if 
you remind me of what. the great critic of life 
says of his usurer :.— 
* Hee ubi locutus foenerator Alfius, 
Jamjam futurus rusticus, 
Omnem relegit Idibus 
Querit Kalendis 
Mr, Wentworth, took his raillery in good part, 
and the entrance of coffee changed the con- 
versation.”’ 

The political drama which is made still 
further to illustrate this admirably sketched 
character, proceeds to its dénowment. 

** The respective parties of Mr. Wentworth 
and Lord Oldcastle were indeed so nearly 
balanced, that they were ready to give battle a 

eutrance, in the assertion of their respective 
ensions. The doors of great officers of 


here, 
short, 
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state were besieged, and the closet of the 
highest personage of the realm was frequently 
opened to various leaders, all professing to be 
actuated alone by an anxiety for the interests 
of the empire ; which interests, however, could 
only be consulted by a compliance with the par- 
ticular views of cok leader respectively. The 
reports, messages, long faces, conferences in 
ministers’ rooms and secretaries’ rooms, in the 
passages of Whitehall, under the trees of the 
park, and in the recesses of the House of Com- 
mons, were innumerable, and too obvious for 
concealment ; and (believe it who will) it was 
in the very midst of these agitating plans, that 
Mr. Wentworth gave the dinner, and held this 
philosophic conversation.” 

“ At the time, De Vere, though ‘he knew 
the reports that were in agitation, did not 
know the share which the actual conduct of his 
friend had had in giving them currency. He 
knew not that he had, on the very morning of 
his dinner, been closeted with some of his most 
powerful supporters, who had for a considerable 
period been constantly urging him even to lay 
claim to the premiership, when vacant, as his 
undoubted right, from the reputation he had 
obtained and the confidence he had inspired. 
They had even gone so far as to suggest, and 
actually to demand, a pledge from him, that, if 
he obtained the post, he would support and 
carry into effect various reforms of which, these 
patriots said, the state stood cruelly in need ; 
and nothing could appear more zealous than 
this body of partizans in a cause so virtuous, 
and likely to be so popular. Mr. Wentworth, 
with great enthusiasm of character; and a spi- 
rit of as great integrity as the most inflexible 
patriot could wish, was himself sufficiently in- 
clined to’this principle of action. He gave the 
pledge required, and demanded and received, on 
his part, thé most explicit promises, that should 
another succeed to the government, and he be 
obliged to retire, they would all make common 
cause, and act in party.. What was his asto- 
niskment, therefore, to’ find, now the crisis 
was arrived, that these patriot friends seemed 
not only to have forgotten their principles, but 
to have c their opinion in regard to his 
own pretensions. At another meeting which 
was held, they admired him; they. said, as 
much as ever: thought him 4 great creature ; 
a public possession, who 0 to: have oné of 
the highest posts in the ministry: but as to en- 
gaging in opposition, should he unfortunately 
be left out of the new admipistration, they 
could not join in the attempt to force the closet 
of the king, who they found was likely to de. 
cide in favour of Lord Oldcastle, They only 
hoped that he might still be allowed to hold his 
place under that noble person, No language 
can describe the disdain of Mr. Wentworth at 
this change of conduct: it called up all his 
pride of character, which he felt to be insulted, 
as well as that his fairest hopes were disap- 
pointed. His honourable ambition (for it was 
honourable) was thwarted, his rival exalted, 
his schemes for the public good paralysed ; and 
what wounded him most, (for he was of a most 
loyal and open disposition, and of a nature: the 
most abhorrent to everyspecies of treachery) 
all seemed to be the consequence of an inter- 
course of some standing with the court, of 
which these friends had kept him wholly in 
ignorance. In short, it was only at the mo. 
ment we speak of, that he learned that the 
compact which these friends had made with him, 
had been made while they were under ‘the de- 
ception of an expected decision in his favour, 
in which expettation they were now disap- 
pointed; for it appeared certain that Lord 





Oldcastle would be called upon to name the 
new administration ; and in that event he had 
declared against Wentworth’s holding any 
place in it. Mr. Wentworth was not of a 
temper, at any time, te disguise his feelings, 
and he was at no pains.to conceal them now: 
in fact, they escaped him in reproaches so bitter, 
and at the same time so just, that many of his 
auditors shrank from his mee. At that 
moment he received a letter from his new ally, 
Lord Cleveland, expressing, . after great la- 
mentations of the untoward end of things, his 
sincere regrets that the hopes of the count 
had not been fulfilled in his (Mr. Wentworth’s 
person ; but trusting that the circumstances of 
the times, and the centumacious, ill-aifected 
spirit abroad, would excuse him and the rest of 
the king’s friends, if they gave their.support to 
the new government, even though among its 
members he might: not be included. “W’ent- 
worth’s heart swelled with contempt as he read 
this letter ; an expression - of »superciliousneas, 
mixed with. detestation, got possession of his 
features; and, tearing the letter to pieces, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Why, what a-frosty spirited rogue 
is this!’ like. Hotspur’s lord fool, ‘ for his own 
part, he could be well contented to be there, in 
respect of the love he bears our house: it is 
clear to me that he loves his own bara_ better 
than our house.’”’ A few hours’ reflection, 
‘* assisted by some eloquent sentences ef Boling- 
broke and Seneca, some of whose volumes always 
lay on his table, amid despatches, debates, and 
party pamphlets,”’ altered his tone of mind: and 
the author adds, ‘* Let notthis picture be under- 
valued; for so versatile, and so amiable, in 
reality, was Wentworth’s spirit, that, believe 
it who will, all this had its effect. He de- 
spised the base desertion of his party a8 much as 
ever ; but by degrees he found himself in a sort 
of proud composure, and, on that very day, as 
we have said, presided at the dinner where he 
so delighted his guests with philosophic con- 
versation.” 

Lord ‘Mowbray and the parvenu not only 
adhere to Lord Oldcastle; but endeavour to 
decry Wentworth: in consequence of which 
they retain their places. 

“ This, though bought by the eternal con. 
tempt of. Mr. Wentworth” and ‘many ‘others, 
was thought not tod dearly paid for, while Mr. 
Wentworth confined his opinions to his own 
breast, or. the expression of them merely to 
private circles. But this’was scarcely to be ex- 
pected from one not too famous for-the control 
of his feelings, even when not, as in ‘this in- 
stance, provoked and lashed by baseness as 
well as injury, into most honourable indigna- 
tion. He therefore did not fail to.express his 
opinion of Lord Mowbray in the House, with 
a keenness and effect which turned the parvenu 
pale. And as to the parvenw himself, Went- 
worth, without scruple or disguise, and pro- 
nouncing every thing but his name,—while his 
eye flashed upon him with a sort of sacred 
anger,—designated him as ‘ the smooth volun. 
teer of dirty work, for whoeVer would pay the 
price of it.’ The bitterness, and, to —_ the 
justice of this reproach, seemed to electrify the 
House; and; as the parvenu (as has been de- 
scribéd) was a man of sentiment, it gave a 
whule *iight’s misery to his high sensibilities. 
He recovered, however,. when he recollected 
that, at the treasury, it might confer upon him 
the air of a martyr, and consequently a claim 
to some additional reward. He was, lueneteve, 
only more assiduous than ever in his character 
of an oo and Lord Mowbray 
made this affront an argument with the new 
minister for bestowing marks of favour on him- 
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self, and on his protégé a sinecure place which 
then happened to be vacant. ‘ It may gild 
him,’ said the minister, (who had-a keen view 
of character, and who looked, as he said it, as 
if he meant something more than an allusion 
to Clayton), ‘ but it will be with tarnished 
gold.’ _ * Gild him, however,’ said Lord Mow- 
bray. * * ® 
*¢ Mr. Wentworth, in short, with feelings as 
glowing as his abilities, was a proof (whatever 
may appear to the contrary in this story) that 
there may be minds incorruptible by power, 
and which have preserved their simplicity, 
unhurt by the atmosphere of dissimulation in 
which they live, and uninjured even by the 
blaze of their own reputations. If ever the 
famous antithesis in the epitaph on Gay, was 
applicable to any other person, it surely was to 
him.”* 
The following sentences put into the mouth 
of Wentworth in a conversation after a most 
interesting visit to the abode of Lord Boling- 
broke, when in exile, cannot fail to be perused 
with deep attention. 
“© Yet, generosity, so far from militating 
gainst wisdom, even in politics, may be 
made one of the most powerful, as it surely 
is one of the most delightful means of governing 
a state, even through party.’ ‘ I rejoice to 
hear this from you,’ replied De Vere; ‘ you 
who.have so much experience, and cannot 
therefore, like us visionary people, be led away 
by mere theory.’ ‘ I am not one of those,’ 
returned Wentworth, ‘ who think that all 
government consists in mystery; that states. 
men, to be such, must always be calculating, 
always spreading nets, never candid, never 
magnanimous. On the contrary, I see no 
reason why the high qualities that elevate 
private life, shoukd not equally govern public 
conduct ; nay, I am convinced that even with 
a view to mere self-interest, it were better so. 
In fact, a character for honesty and generosity 
will do the statesman more good than all the 
cunning and coldness in the world.” * * * 

ety God, there are in Britain no 
Bastiles, no banishments a ses terres: and the 
sovereign himself often looks wistfully to his 
opposition, as a protection against his adminis. 
wth? *; * . 8 

*¢ ¢ Eloquence is sometimes commanding, 
always dazzling,’ said Wentworth, warming 
towards a gift with which he was himself so 
eminently endowed. ‘ I do not undervalue it,’ 
returned De Vere; ‘ but after all that has been 
said of the insincerity of statesmen and the 
venality of senates, I am not such a stranger to 
the character of my countrymen, as not to have 
seen that for eloquence to have weight it must 
be set off by honesty, and that an eloquent 
rogue is but an eloquent rogue after all.” Went- 
worth smiled, but De Vere went on: ‘ Yes, 
with but little experience, I have yet made out 
that character is, upon the whole, what bears 
the English statesman through ; at least, that 
character without rhetoric will beat rhetoric 
without character.’ ‘ I at least honour you for 
this,’ said Wentworth ; ‘ yet am I far from 
thinking that the independent votes which 
really make the statesman proud, are not to be 
found among those who follow a particular 
connexion, or are only to be found. where 
perhaps you only look for them—among the 
members for counties. As we are in the 
Pyrenees, and not im the atmosphere of West- 
minster, to you I may say it, that there is not 
only as much party-spirit, but as much pro- 
stration among the: greatest country gentlemen 


© «In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 





as the closest borough holders. I question 
if the country gentleman be not the greater 
slave of the two. The only difference is in the 
masters. For the county member crouches as 
much to his elector, yields his opinion, votes 
against his conscience as often, if not oftener, 
than the little burgess who follows the patron 
of his choice: only in the one case, the inde- 
pendent, as he is called, has a thousand lords ; 
in the other, but one. In proof of this, look at 
the county member, shaking for his seat 
towards the end of a parliament, and ask what 
is become of the pride and self-consequence that 
marked the beginning of it?’ ‘ I fear this is 
but too true,’ observed De Vere, ‘ but it inter- 
feres not with what I have said on the value of 
character.’ ‘ On the contrary,’ replied Went- 
worth, ‘ it confirms it; and I so entirely agree 
with you, that ambitious as I am supposed to 
be, the summit of my ambition is to rule 
through that character. This only can gratify 
the best pride of a statesman, and for this, 
if I mistake not, the state is preparing itself. 
There may yet be years of impurity to throw 
off, and of corruptions to cure; there may even 
be a great crisisy and things may be worse 
before they are better. The Clevelands and 
even the Claytons may gain the upper-hand ; 
but depend upon it, the time will come, nay, 
perhaps is not far off, when a first minister 
may find that his character will be as firm 
a support as his ability; when sincerity of 
heart and openness of manner may do as much 
for a Chancellor of the Exchequer, as his 
figures; and when a Secretary of State who 
promotes English interests, without being too 
tenderly alive to every brawl of the Continent, 
will govern with more facility than all the 
Machiavels we have ever heard of.’ De Vere 
pressed his friend heartily by the hand at this 
speech, and pleased himself with the hope that 
it might be prophetic. ‘ I feel it here,’ cried 
Wentworth, putting his hand to his breast ; 
‘ I see it in vision, though I may not live 
to know it in reality. The spread of knowledge 
and wealth must have its natural effect ; the 
king will realise Temple’s picture of the man 
of his people: and ministers, as you often wish, 
will govern for the people, not for themselves.’ 
Nothing could be more consonant to all the 
best hopes of De Vere; and his patriotism was 
delighted to find that a man, though a minister, 
might be patriotic; nor was the impression 
weakened, when Wentworth proceeded to say, 
that if ever he returned to power, it would be 
his pride to rally round him the best spirits of 
the country, without regard to the old arts 
of governing. ‘* They must be young,’ said 
he, ‘ and new to things, and not hackneyed 
in the trammels which Lord Oldcastle knows 
are ruining him, and yet has not the firmness 
to break through.’ . . 

“ The specious eloquence of Lord Oldcastle 
could not conceal the danger to his power, 
occasioned by his timid and vacillating policy. 
He had employed the means to strengthen it 
which had usually been resorted to by most of 
his predecessors ; he had addressed himself to 
the great families, made the crown rain influ- 
ence, and endeavoured to buy off the most 
active of his opponents, by offering them any 
share they pleased of what alone he supposed 
them to aim at—place. But he knew not the 
men he had to deal with, nor from the school 
in which he had been bred did he know that 
ambition might be a patriotic and generous, as 
well as a personal and self-interested, passion. 
He knew not that there might be other motives 





for aspiring after power than the mere love of 
it. In particular, he knew not the real cha, 


es 
racter of Wentworth, when he went even 59 
far as to offer to vacate the government, and 
form a new one upon terms of sincere equality, 
Wentworth replied, that his object being g 
total change of measures, he could hardly 
expect it without a change of men. That to 
do all for individuals, and nothing for the 
country, would only bolster up a sinking 
cause ; that that power was most secure which 
was founded upon public opinion, and that 
minister most a friend to his king, who car. 
ried with him .the support of his country, 
Wentworth held that the public were an 
honest public ; and their representatives, with 
all their defects, honest representatives, whose 
reason, fairly appealed to, would fairly decide ; 
but kept in the dark, and misled by false pre. 
tences, there would be no end to the efforts, to 
say nothing of the mean arts necessary to in. 
fluence their support. He added, indeed, that 
if Lord Oldcastle would acknowledge and act 
upon these principles, he would have no objec. 
tion to act with him; but he owned, that, 
from their very different opinions upon the 
science of government, he had little hope of 
that cordiality of union which alone would 
make a treaty between them advisable, Lord 
Oldcastle received this answer with alarm, 
mixed with something like contempt. He 
said to his confidents, that Mr. Wentworth 
was a warm-headed visionary, with no more 
knowledge than a child in the art of govern. 
ing, and totally ignorant of the character of 
his countrymen, who had too little virtue 
themselves to be so elevated in the scale of 
political existence ; that public opinion was a 
good thing, could you come at it ; but that pri. 
vate views, passion, and faction, for ever pre- 
vented it from being really known, and he 
therefore knew no where else to look for it 
except in the majorities of the two houses of 
parliament. It was clear that statesmen who 
so widely differed, could never come together. 
The treaty ended; and meanwhile the ad- 
ministration had been so constantly changing, 
and in a crisis which required the utmost wis- 
dom there had been so little stability, that the 
sovereign himself, who had the most truly 
British heart in all his dominions, felt and 
deferred to the more liberal policy of Went- 
worth. In truth, England itself was changed, 
though so insensibly, that hackneyed politicians 
had not discovered it. The amazing spread 
of improvement of all kinds, in knowledge, in 
wealth, in real independence (different from 
the turbulence of earlier times, but in so far, 
only more to be respected), had made its in- 
habitants a new people, while the ministers of 
those days still governed that people as i 
would have governed the old. The long 
of mind, the genius, and the daring of Went- 
worth, had discovered this; it was seconded 
by his heart, and in that heart he had fondly 
conceived the character of a patriot minister. 
It must be owned, that in. this he went before 
the age; but we owe it to him, that with all 
the usual cries of faction which have been 
raised against succeeding ministers, the cha- 
racters of public men have been wholly changed ; 
and that for many years we have béen go- 
verned with a purity, a disregard to self, and 
a sincere attention to the public weal, which, 
while they make high-minded ambition still 
more honourable, would, half a century ag, 
have been thought Utopian.” * * * 
“The appointment of Mr. Wentworth to 
the ministry gave an entire new face to the 
political world. High matters were in agita- 
tion, fraught with nothing less than a nation’s 





weal; and perlicps there coukl not be a prouder 
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int of pre-eminence than that on which Mr. 

entworth stood. It is the observation of 
D’Alembert, that high office is like a pyramid : 
only two sorts of animals reach the top—rep- 
tiles and eagles. Mr. Wentworth was at least 
no reptile. He had scarcely ever served in 
subordinate office; he had always disdained 
what is called: patron, and from his entry 
into parliament, he burst forth ten thousand 
strong. To the present height and summit of 
his fortune, he had advanced, impelled by all 
the motives which could really make ambition 
virtue; a sincere love of country; a perfect 
disinterestedness, and a most ineffable con- 
tempt for all mean arts in the acquisition of 
power. He had advanced from his personal 
qualities and abilities alone; he represented 
no great families; and was the organ of no 
anomalous oligarchy that sought to control the 
king. At the same time, he had advanced 
through the favour of the nation at large, as 
well as of his sovereign. By this, we do not 
mean what is vulgarly called the people ; but 
that Which is really so, the majority of all 
ranks, forming a happy amalgamation of the 
numerous parties which had hitherto divided 
and afflicted the state. The necessity for new 
maxims of government had long been felt ; and 
those who agreed in nothing else agreed in 
this, that a sincere regeneration was absolutely 
wanting to save the country from the progress 
of a corruption which was extending to its 
vitals. Mr. Wentworth thus seemed to unite 
all suffrages, in the hope which was now enter- 
tained, that he was destined to the accomplish- 
ment of this happy work. Proud and enviable 
situation ! the holder of which is the real darling 
of history, before whom Cesar and Alexander 
sink to nothing.” Hs sa 

De Vere found the new minister, within a 
few hours after being closeted with majesty, 
“ different from what most would have ex- 
pected, considering his new-born greatness: 
for though he had an excited air, it was rather 
serious and determined, than elevated or joyous. 
He had been pleased with his reception by the 
king, and he had a mountain of letters before 
him, all containing congratulations and pro- 
fessions, some of them, however, accompanied 
by conditions which did not please him.” * * 
“© feel (said he) I know not what sort of 
alarm, at the difficulties that present them- 
selves to a man who is determined to rest 
upon his principles, rather than upon manage- 
tent, for success.’. * And yet, my friend,’ 
returned Wentworth, with earnestness, ‘ I 
am myself almost appalled at what I have 
undertaken ; for whatever people may think, 
or write, of the selfishness of ambition, 
what I feel at this moment tells me it is 
a very different thing.’ ‘ I believe you,’ 
said Vere, observing Wentworth seri- 
ously moved. ‘ And you are one of the very 
few men,’ said Wentworth, ‘ whom J would 
believe, when they told me that they believed 
me on such a subject. For how many flatterers 
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Queen Anne experience from the Tories them- 
selves? Even envy lurks among these friends, 
and, sooner or later, like a serpent among 
flowers, stings us to death while in seeming 
security.” De Vere felt this from his own 
experience, and was much moved with the 
earnestness of the complaint, which he allowed 
was but too well founded. ‘ If it is so,’ said 
Wentworth, ‘ what, in the way of self-interest, 
can compensate, to a minister, the total sacrifice 
of his ease, his health, and private mind, to 
the welfare of a country. which can only be 
thus secured ?’ . ‘ If honour, and real love of 
that country will not do it,’ replied De Vere, 
‘ I know not what will. Certainly the emolu- 
ments you ministers are supposed to covet, 
never will.’ * How truly have you answered !’ 
said Wentworth. ‘ And yet it is for these 
emoluments, these ‘ rascal counters,’ that we 
are supposed to covet the dangers, the strifes, 
and turmoils of our struggling lives. For these, 
and these only, it is thought that we watch 
while others sleep; that we are anxious while 
others laugh; that we bend under respon- 
sibility, while others trip lightly and cheerily 
on their'way.’ Here the conversation paused, 
for Wentworth seemed still occupied with his 
reflections ; nor would De Vere interrupt him, 
for he was really struck with this unexpected 
ebullition in a man so ardent. Wentworth 
therefore went on: ‘* This malignant, this 
scandalous injustice,’ said he, ‘ startles me still 
more, now that I have achieved, from motives 
(as to you I can say it) the most opposite of all 
this, what the black and disappointed spirits of 
the land will be let loose upon me to assail with 
calumny. May I not then feel alarmed, and 
exclaim with him who knew every part of our 
nature so well— 


*O! hard condition! twin-born with gratnen, 
Subjected to the breath of every fool, 
Whose sense no more can feel -but his own wringing ! 
What infinite heart’s-ease must kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy !’ 

* Come,’ said De Vere, ‘ this is not the way 
I had expected that the minister of a nation’s 
wishes would have received his appointment ; 
and did I not feel that it is the mere cloud of a 
moment, I should tremble for what is so like 
despondency.’ ‘ No!’ returned Wentworth, 
* T will not despond, with the support of such 
men as yourself, and the reward which no one 
can take from me—a sense of that honour and 
love of country which you mentioned just now. 
This is, in fact, the only real encouragement of 
true ambition. For while our power is assailed, 
our motives misrepresented, our characters 
blackened, and our very persons sometimes 
hated, and all, while toiling for the public 
good, what treasure in the shape of gold, what 
real reward can make up for it, save only 
honour.’ ”’ . 

In winding up this finely-drawn character, 
Mr. Ward specifies several acts of the minister, 
which prove that his entire sincerity when in 
office was as firm as his principles before he 
attained it. Honesty, straight-forwardness, 


would say the same, and yet feel sure that | an uncompromising patriotism, purity in deal- 


T sought for power solely for my own purposes.’ 
* They can only be of the common herd who 
would think so, at least if they knew you,’ 
said De Vere. ‘ And yet,’ said Wentworth, 
‘ how few but those who have themselves borne 
the burden, know what they encounter, when 
they undertake a nation’s welfare: what diffi- 
culties there are to manage; what parties to 
please ; what jars to reconcile, spirits to as- 
suage, and combinations to disarm. Even our 
friends sometimes weigh us down by the very 
acts which they intend should support us. 
What mischiefs did the Tory government of 





ing with all around him at home, and conduct 
altogether British in his foreign policy, are the 
prominent distinctions of his mode of govern- 
ing. Thus approved by his king, supported by 
the independent, among the upper ranks, and 
almost idolised by the people, we have a pic- 
ture of a statesman at the summit of power, 
which we confidently look to see immediately 
realised in the person of the Right Honourable 
George Canning as Premier of England.* 





* See our Notices to Correspondents. 





Death’s Doings: consisting of numerous Ori. 
ginal Compositions in Verse and Prose, the 
friendly Contributions of various Writers ; 
principally intended as Illustrations of Thirty 
Copper-plates, designed and etched by R. 
Dagley. 2vols.8vo. London, 1827. J. An. 
drews, W. Cole. 

A sEconp edition of this very miscellaneous 
and amusing work having been demanded, the 
author has not shewn himself ungrateful for 
the public favour, but has, on the contrary, re- 
doubled his efforts to make it still more worthy 
of popularity than the first. New plates have 
been added, with new contributions on their 
various subjects, from admired writers; and 
some of the topics already illustrated have also 
received farther illustrations, which greatly in- 
crease the general interest and effect. So much 
improved in every way, still Death’s Doings 
require little more from us than a repetition of 
our warm praises and hearty commendation, 
both of the design for its originality, and of the 
execution for its spirit and ability. There is 
something in these volumes to gratify every 
taste, many as are the tastes of mankind ; and 
the grave, the gay, the pathetic, the humorous, 
the entertaining, and the instructive, lose none 
of their charms and value by being placed in 
juxtaposition, together with Mr. Dagley’s ex- 
cellent inventions, mutually shedding a light 
on and receiving a light from each other. 

As an ‘example of the novelties introduced, 
we shall take the Picture of Death and the 
Warrior, which has been written to in a very 
fine manner by graceful Feeling, Genius, Talent, 
and Wit. It‘represents an armed knight issu- 
ing from his tent to battle; a fair lady is tying 
her scarf on his arm, but Death is placing the 
helm upon his head. Upon this the muse of 
Mrs. Hemans has ‘poured forth the following 
affecting and melodious strain :— 


** © Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume 
On a proud and fearless brow ! 
I am the lord of the lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou! 


Bid thy soul’s love farewell, young chief ! 
Bid her a long farewell ! 

Like the morning's dew shall pass that grief— 
Thou comest with me to dwell! 


Thy bark may rush through the foaming deep 
. hy steed me 3 the breezy ~ $ sas j 
ut t bear thee on to a place of sk 
Nanen, and cold, and sti" _ 


* Was the voice I heard thy voice, O Death? 
And is thy or so near? 

Then on the field shall my life’s last breath 
Mingle with Victory’s cheer ! 


Banners shall float, with the trumpet’s note, 
Above me as I die; 

And the palm-tree wave o'er my noble grave, 
Under the Syrian sky. 


High hearts shall burn in the royal hall, 

hen the minstrel names that spot ; 

And the eyes 'I love shall weep my fall— 
Death ! Death ! I fear thee not.’ 


* Warrior! thou bearest a haughty heart, 
But I can bend its pride! 
How shouldst thou know that 
In the hour of Victory’s tide 
It may be far from thy steel-clad bands, 
That I shall make thee mine; 
It may bé lone on the desert-sands, 
Where men for fountains pine! 
It may be deep amidst heavy chains, 
' . n 7 stnoag pee a 
ave slow dull steps an r ins 
Wherewith to tame the bola = 
* Death ! Death ! I go to a doom unblest 
If this indeed must be! 
But the Cross is bound upon my Breast, 
And I may not shrink for thee ! 
Sound, clarion, sound !—for my vows are giv 
To the cause of the holy chain $ “ia 
I bow my soul to the will of Heaven, 
O Death ! and not to thine !’” 


By the side of this effusion is a worthy cém- 


peer ; a beautiful and elevated composition from 
the pen of L. E. L, 


ad soul will part 
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« It came the morning wind 
Ge loun and thrilling tone 
And distant hills sent forth their voice,— 
The pet-call was blown. 


But other cheeks grew pale to hear, 
And other eyes grew disns 
oman shares not_man’s battle joy, 
That joy is all for him. 


The same blast lights the glance of flame, 

Darkens the martial frown, 

At which a woman's rose-lip fades— 
At.which her heart sinks down. 

Proudly that trumpet sweeps thy hills, 

of pao phy 7 toy 
It calls the soldier of the Cross 
To fight for Palestine. 


It roused one tent, which stood apart 
Within the barrier made 


By many a and c! shrub, 
"and ous Ell pabn-tregt cua 

It roused a warrior and his bride— 
His bride!’ What doth she there ? 


Oh, rather ask, when led by love, 
What will not woman dare? 


Said I her timid nature was 
Like her cheek’s timid hue? 
‘But fearful though that nature be, 
She hath her courage too. 


ee at 

it: she no part 

In courage of the head and hand, 

She hatit that of the heart. 

*Tis this has brought that gentle one 
From her fair ence er, 
Where in her husband’s halls she dwelt, 
Nursed like a lovely flower. 


That trumpet-call, it roused them both 
From a sweet dream of home,— 
used him to hopes that with such sound 
To gallant spirits come, 
And she,—at least she hid the fears 
Mm. cluded her = brow a fight 
ler prayers guarded him 
M v they not guard him now? 


She armed him, though her trembling hand 
Shook like a leaf the while ;— 

The battle had his onward glance, 
But dhe his lingering smile. 

She brought the blue and broidered scarf, 
Her colours for his breast : 


Fell shade ! see, heed, thee 
"Thou of theosles wings - 
The viewless shaft, the sw call,— 
. O Death, here is thy sting! 
The lips would close in pious hope, 
Th in wi 


ie '. 
But for the tears, the bine tears, 
‘Phat love is deft to weep. 


Tis evening, and the blood-red west 
Has not so deep a red, 
As hath that slaughter-field, where lie 
The dying.and the dead. 
*Tis midnight, and the clang of steel 
The human shout and cry, , 
Are silent as if sleep and 
Were upon earth and sky. 
The strife bd po like other storms, 
Verlighth r a are gone, 
et a woman's step— 
What doth she theré alone ? 
’Tis she! the Provence Rose; oh, well 
Such name beseems her now ! 
The pale and stony dead around 
Wear not more ghastly brow. 
Woe for her search—too soon she finds 
Her valiant knight laid low; 
Thou fatal helm, thou hast betrayed 
His head to the life-blow. 
One blas loud wild shriek,— 
She dink upon his bresat 
O Death! thou hast been merciful,— 
For both, both are at rest.” 


The next piece is descriptive of the scene, 
and does credit to the talent of Mr. D. = 
Richardson (the author of a pretty volume o' 
Sonnets, of which a little fairy edition has 
lately been published), 

« The. warrior’s soul is kindling now 


With wildly- 
breathes raptured vow 
That faithful love inspires 


But not those whispered words alone] 
Arrest the maiden’s ear, 
A prouder strain—a loftier 
wakes the throb of fear ! 
They hear the war-notes on the gale, 
Before the tent they stand, : 


For love’s remembering 
Ah! would that kindred could bind 
The links of life as well! 


The battle steed is waiting nigh, 


Tales are becoming quite national. It is en- 


And lo! I shut the window down, 

With very little lust 

To join so many warding wm 

That soon might be Mi dust. 

Quoth I, * Since Fate ordains it so, 

Our coast the foe must land on ;’ 

I felt warm beside the fire 

I cared not to abandon ; 

And homes and hearths are always things 
That patriots make a stand on. 


- The os that fight abroad for home,’ 
hought I, * ma @ wrong one; 
Let those who ate homes at all 


, ° Go battle for a long one.’ 
oui oe teetet aan aang by, The mirror here confirmed me this 
And Ob a their = lhe we gay. Reflection by a strong one. 
Nor boding dream, nor bitter care, For there, where I was wont to shave 
In that proud host are found, And deck me like Adonis, 
While echoing through the startled air There stood the leader of our foes, 
The cheerful trumpets sound. wea vultures seep ey 
The maid, with mingled pride and grief, No Corsican, but himself, 
Tost toes a ng fear, ° The Bony of all Bonies. 
Still gazes on the gallant ch A horrid sight it id sad, 
‘Through dim impassioned tears. nekhano 
He sees but Victory’s golden wreath Put on my crimson livery, 
And Love's unfi flame, And then begin to clap 
Nor thinks how soon the form of Death My helmet on—Ah, me! it felt 
May cross the path of fame! Like any felon’s cap! 
* A last farewell—a last embrace, My plume seem’d borrow’d from a hearse 
. And now for glory's plain? An undertaker’s crest ' 
Those parting accents fer a trace My epaulettes like coffin plates ; 
Of frenzy on her brain. My belt so heavy press’d, 
And when the warrior’s helm was brought Four pipeclay cross-roads seemed to lie 
To crown his forehead fair, At once upon my breast. 
Alas ! the shuddering maiden thought ‘ 
*T was Death that placed it there !” ye only lack’d 
The last illustration is by Mr. Thomas wes me like a corpse full dress'd, 
ff g for the vault, 
Hood, whose Whims and Oddities have set all ‘To set up what the poet calls 
the world “* a-laughing,’? and whose National My cvedeeting halt. 





titled The Volunteer, and is a very whimsical 


and diverting flight away from the solemn and 
touching. 


«* "Twas in that memorable year 
France threaten’d to put off in 
Flat-bottom’d boats, ding each 
To be a British coffin,— 

To make sad widows of our wives, 
And every babe an orphan. 


When coats were-made of scarlet cloaks»: 


And heads were cooled with flour,— 
I listed in the Tailor’s Corps 

Against the battle hour ; 

A perfect volunteer,—for why ? 

I brought my ¢ will and power.’ 

One dreary day, a day of dread, 

Like Cato’s, pt nl 

About the hour of six (the morn 

i I were breaking fast) ,— 


That struck me all aghast ! 


A dismal sort of morning roll 
That was not to be eaten; 
Although it was no skin of mine, 
But parchment that was beaten, 

I felt tatooed through all my flesh 
Like any Otaheitan. 


My jaws with utter dread enclosed 
he morsel I was munching, 
And terror lock’d them up so tight, 
My very teeth went crunching 
All through my bread and tongue at once, 
Like wich made at lunching. 


My hand that held the-teapot fast; 
? ffen’d, but yet unsteady, 

ept pow: pouring, pouring o’er 
The cu Db ecans ey, 
Till my hose were mark'd with tea, 
As they were mark’d already. 


I felt my visage turn from red 
To white—from cold to hot, 
But it was nothing wonderful 
My colour changed I wot, 
For, like some variable silks, 
I felt that I was shot. 


And looking forth with anxious eye 
From my snug upper story, 

I saw our mel oly corps ’ 

Going to beds all gory ; 

The pioneers seem'd Very loath 
To axe the way to glory. 


The captain march’d as mourners march, 
The ensign too seem’d 


But while I watch’«, the thought of Death 
Came like a chilly gust, 





This funeral show inclined me quite 

To :—and here I am! 

Whilst better Lions go to war, 

Enjoying with the Lamb 

A lengthen’d life, that might have been 

A Martial epigram.” 
With this clever jeu d’esprit we must con- 
clude till next Saturday. 





Minutes of Remarks on Subjects Picturesque, 
Moral, and Miscettatteous; made in a Cour¥e 
along the Rhine, and during a residence’in 
Switzerland and Italy, in the Years 1822 and 
23. By W. Webb, Esq.’ M.R.I.A, ty 
Commissary General to the Forces. 8vo. 
2 vols. London, 1827, Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy: Dublin, W. F. Wakeman. 

Ir appears to us that the class of droll authors 
has been unusually prolific this season: people 
have talked about the dulness of the book- 
trade ; but assuredly while such writers as the 
Lord Mayor’s Chaplain, Mr. Cobbold, and 
Deputy Commissary Webb, &c. publish, no 
one can justly complain of the dulness of 
books. We have found these volumes in par- 
ticular so full of mirthful excitation, that we 
could expend a whole Gazette without being 
able to do justice to one in a hundred of their 
humours. Wherever you dip, there is a smile ; 
and wherever you read, a laugh in store for 
you. The author’s manner is iar to him- 
self ; his views of things wonderfully novel ; 
and his ways of stating them characteristic in 
the extreme. No matter where he goes, he is 
always amusing ;‘ and no matter where we 
take him up, he will be sure to furnish enter- 
tainment. Therefore, open Sesame! Vevey 
very well. 

Vevey is on the Lake of Geneva, and Mr. 
Webb (see title-page) is a lover of the “‘ pic- 
turesque.” Probably our readers never saw 
any thing so picturesque as that of which they 
may readily form a distinct and perfect idea 
from the following simple sentence— ’ 

“ On the surface of this lake the colouring 
is quite beyond any thing of lake or sea surface 
in our climate. The decision of the colours, 
ranged often in right-lined breadths, side by 
side of each other, is truly extraordinary : jet 





black, bottle-green, reddish brown, verdegris of 
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the liveliest glow—this the most frequent ; 
blue, as rich as on ’s breast, and 
breaking into sapphire and every other exquisite 
hue; and in bold spread and endless mutable 
form that displays vast breadths of colouring, 
there is at times a grandeur, and at others a 
vivacity of disport, of which our dull watery 

with all its aids of clouds’ motion, or 
curl from breeze—is utterly devoid.” 

So much for a first glance at the 
Lake of Geneva with its “ vivacity of disport ;” 
but here the air also isin picturesque keeping 
with the water— 

“ Nor does this atmosphere refuse any of 
those illusions under which the boldest moun- 
tain droops at one time to the level of the earth, 
and at another assumes awe, added to its own, 
of crest erect to midmost sky.” 

Here is an atmosphere for you! Ask the 
chemist if ever he weighed such density in his 
gases as would sink a mountain to the level of 
the earth, i. e. we presume the valley ; and at 
night the powers of the ‘ coruscations” are 
equal to the atrial powers over the hills by day. 
“ Night after night, week after week, may the 
eye gaze on these splendours—a sort of exercise 
of the heavenly armoury, as harmless as are the 
fied movements and the blank cartridge ex- 
ploded in rehearsal of battle mischief, compared 
with the horrors of actual conflict.” “* But” 
(adds Mr. Webb) “ the sunsets of this climate 
leave us most of all behind ;”? which is a little 
unintelligible, but no matter for that. He 
continues: “ The evening array in blaze of 
every richest hue, and at once in every glorious 
and fantastic display of atrial, yet almost sub- 
stantial effulgence, I consign to the effort of 
imagination, working on past recollections, to 
embody: the attempt would be futile to realise 
in minute the splendours which float through 
and fire the westward track of sky.”’ 

We also must leave this to the effort of ima- 
gination, and return to more mundane matters. 
On the lake, some of the boats are, it seems, 
“ borne by sail”*—the lake itself looking “ as 
though its extended planes of repose were 
living silver.’ 

“ It is” (he says again,) ** with especial 
perspicuity that, in an island of purest quick- 
silver—such as I lrave mentioned—when it 
spreads contiguous to the Jura, the evening 
shadow of that range is beheld in exquisite re- 
petition, at forty miles distance. No drawing- 
room mirrer can yield more satisfactory reflec- 
tion of an object In its proximity than the lake 
yields back, on such occasions, of this far 
remote mountain.”’ 

Composing, himself, in so admirable a style 
upon Switzerland and its scenery, .it is not an 
unnatural consequence that the author should 
lapse into a criticism upon poor Noll Gold- 
smith’s inferior seated” descriptions. He 
quotes— 


“ 


tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Though round oe tee eee oe ee oe 
t are spr 
Eternal sunshine head os 


And upon this he observes, “ it is especially 
strange that the otherwise stainless simplicity 
of Goldsmith’s idiomatic diction should have 
admitted the collocation ‘ eternal sunshine,’ 
after the artificial construction of ancient lan- 
guage—pardonable to other poets by the score— 
but so wide from his own pure practice, that 


* « These boats” (we are informed elsewhere,) <* move 
with oarsor with two sails, each attached to its mast, 
wings of a 





and in form like the 


the departure can only be accounted for from 
his having been bewrayed by the solemnity of 
the subject to which his simile refers. His 
description simply contemplated the unclouded 
shining of that luminary which is of eternal 
grandeur, and aimed not at the eternal exemp- 
tion from cloud of the mountain’s summit: Ae 
meant but to say, the shine of the eternal sun.” 
But whatever Goldsmith meant, it is not very 
easy to perceive what Mr. Commissary Webb 
means, and still less what his father meant, of 
whom he tells us, that this ** simile” “* is a 
favourite’’ ** of whom, not speaking of accessa- 
ries of situation, it was in strong and justest 
prototype.” But again we say, no matter for 
the simile, since “‘ there is every thing in the 
half score miles along this shore, and back from 
it to half that extent, that can claim the poet’s 
or the painter's eye, or strike across his imagi- 
nation. Perhaps (he continues,) a little less 
rage of the sun might be desirable, by whose 
scorching rays, in one of my excursions to 
Chillon, on taking off my hat for half a minute 
to let the perspiration pass, a blister was raised 
which went through as regular a course as if it 
had been produced by cantharides—and took 
beyond a week to heal.” 

Hine illa lachryme ! It is no wonder Mr. 
Webb disliked so utterly the thought of ‘* eter- 
nal sunshine” settling on the ,» When in 
only ‘* half a minute’’ (his hat being off like 
the mountain’s cap,) he got such a blistering : 
it is actual experience and knowledge like this 
alone that can make truly excellent critics. 
We, who sit at home, and have ne chance of a 
burn on the skull except from the hairdresser’s 
hot irons, are quite unfit for such conceptions. 
Neither have the Jorat mountains, which 
we are informed, *‘ a family of the Alps of very 
peakish display of pinnacle :” but as we have 
no peak against them for this quality, let us 
depart to another spot. 

*¢ Nearer to Vevey, is the ancient mansion 
of Chatelard, once the residence of the heroine 
of that most true history, the New Heloise. 
Undoubting tradition declares this: it even 
designates the death-bed apartment of Julia. 
The castle is a square building, perched on the 
summit of a staring hill.” 

This is another great novelty in the Hill 
family, and as staring is reckoned a high ac- 
complishment among persons of high rank, we 
should not be surprised to find the present to 
be the Lord Hill of Switzerland; we should 
have guessed even the higher Hills-borough, 
but that this title is lowered by Down-shire. 
Be this as it may, we come encore to the 
sore place, the sticking point (if we may use 
the expression), from the solar effects— 

“ The house looks as if placed there to 
scorch and calcine under the blazing sun, and, 
as if sensible to its own pain of burning, to 
protrude itself for complaint or sympathy on 
the beholder’s eye.” 

And what eye could sympathise with the 
unhappy building so sensitively as Mr. Webb’s, 
whose cantharidean feelings o’er his pent-house 
lids, must have been in perfect unison with 
those of its scorching roof. Could there have 
been, under the circumstances, any water run- 
ning from the gutters, we are convinced that 
the human associate, owing to the exact same- 
ness of ideas, must have spouted with tears. 

From the scenery of Section III. we come to 
the people in Section IV. Concerning them, 
too, Goldsmith is exceedingly in error: he 


. |vepresents them as fond of hunting and fishing 


—but no such thing, says the more accurate 
Mr. Webb. 





“ Lakes are numerous here, assuredly; but 
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\ fishing would be piteous waste of time to a 


people devoted to their cattle on the mountains, 
where fish are never.” 

(Except in the classics); and * whoever 
hunts must go for his prey to the highest Alps, 
and out of the reach of man’s accustomed or 

ible habitation.” Few people, we believe, 
unt in drawing-rooms or kitchens. 

* For the young women who have. not for. 
tunes, and are not early married, a constant 
opening offers as governesses, , principally in 
Holland: that country also absorbs a number 
of respectable and valuable females of a lower 
order, as nursery-maids of the best description.” 

This is not very extraordinary; but we think 
it will astonish our readers to learn, that 

“ The young men quit their country on simi- 
lar speculation, as far as opportunities afford, 
with purpose of a similar kind, and. similar 
eventual provision.” 

We have indeed often heard that the young 
men of Switzerland emigrated to be the por- 
ters in Paris, the guards of kings, and the sol- 
diers of other countries; but till now we never 
knew that yearly companies of them p 
to Holland, there to be employed as governesses 
and nursery-maids!!! We hope the Dutch find 
them answer; which seems so probable, from 
the continuance of the practice, that it might 
not be amiss to import a few of them, and try 
the experiment in London. We are convinced, 
from what we have seen of the nursery-maids 
in this metropolis, that the race might be much 
improved ; and we are inclined to the opinion, 
that young Swiss-men would not be guilty of the 
jades-tricks to which our present native stock 
are but too much addicted. This is, however, a 
topic not to be insisted upon minutely. We 
rejoice to find, that in Switzerland also * reli. 
gion is a matter of within doers, and even 
kitchen utility ;” though in ether respects the 
author’s description of the national character is 
so contradictory that we can make nothing of 
it. In fact, we begin to fear, that this may be 
thought of all we have attempted to illustrate 
from him; and we shall therefore bring the 
subject to a close as fast as we can. 

Returning to the mountains, the author 
says— 

‘* T see here, for the first time (we dare say 
it is), substantive colour, and surface of moun. 
tain in the absence of mountain matter; as 
though the grain ef the material substance 
were expressed thence—were put into absorp- 
tion, or absolute solution—mountain spiritual. 
ised, yet object of gaze, in astonishment almost 
to distrust of the senses. » * 

“ The moon nearly full; and the mountain 
ranges shewed, under her influence—as though 
it were day—in the same aerial brilliancy, sup- 
planting their materiality. ° be 

“ This wondrous shew of mountain form, 
void of substance, springs buoyantly forth from 
the blue vault, instead of being delineated on 
it; not blotting out that part of heaven to 
whose summit dome it claims to aspire ;—am 
essence rival to the empyrean, unembodied as 
itself.” 

Never were such mountains seen : and “ the 
villas in all the contiguous district are numer- 
ous, even’ to crowdedness; their construction 
substantial, and their condition of absolute 
family comfortableness. Within the town— 
which counts 430 numbered houses, exclusive 
of the suburbs—are some very spacious man- 
sions; their fronts and wings suitable to pro- 
perty among us of many thousands per an« 
num.” : 

The women meet our eountryman’s appro- 





bation; but * of the gentlemen I cannot sey 
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so much: their: ladies: will* say‘ for .them that 


their outside is their worst. I believe it; or 
rather exterior propriety is with them a non- 
existence. Their life long evaporates in lounge, 
or in billiards, through morning after morning 
of wearisome forenoon—with beard ‘unshaven 
to bruta]ity of three days’ growth! I have 
tried to preach the ladies into insurrection on 
this last text. But shaving regularly is a re- 
cognised English oddity, which continental 
beaux wonder at, and assuredly will not imi- 
tate.” 

Of gentlemen whose insides are their best 
we shall say no more, but agree with the au- 
thor. 

** Such being the habits of upper life, we 
cannot be surprised at any coarseness in’ the 
lower orders. Yet little can be added, as mark- 
ing them beyond what I have stated of their 
betters—farther than that, even to the children, 
they indulge in smoking a home-grown tobacco 
of vile quality and peculiarly fetid odour, 
which, wherever you go, poisons the atmo- 
sphere ; and that they torture your ear, equally 
in all the streets of the town as on all sides in 
the open country, with a never-remitting whist- 
ling, that is utterly without musical sequence. 
The Welsh, Lwell recollect, are also ear-pier- 
cing performers in whistle—let the inference 
thence be what it may.” 

We should have liked to see this illustrated 
by a plate, for we have puzzled ten minutes to 
imagine, how they contrive at Vevey to stnoke 
and whistle at the same time; thus to perpe- 
trate a double annoyante, not to be endured. 
The prevailing goitre is cured, says Mr. Webb, 
by Ioud—quere Iodine: and, above all things, 
he assures us that the ‘‘ sky of this country is 
furnished to the lake at large below, and to the 
partly umber and partly snow-clad Alps.”’ 

All this intelli he much more) is con- 
tained in about thirty-six pages!!! 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
The Excursion of a Village Curate. 
pp. 178. London, 1827. Relfe. 
A .LitTLe volume of moderate pretensions. 
The stories and reflections on early-life scenes 
of which it consists, seem to us to be written 
in a good spirit ; and if the Excursion does not 
carry the wide-spread public, accustomed to 
higher seasoning in its literary dishes, we may 
at any rate safely recommend it to a more 
limited circle of readers who can be pleased 
with the humbler efforts of less striking talent. 


12mo. 


Constable's Miscellany. Vol. IV. 
Tuts volume commences the interesting divi- 
sion entitled Adventures of British Seamen ; 
a theme of great national favour, and therefore 
well calculated to increase the popularity of 
this excellent undertaking. The shipwreck of 
the Antelope in 1783, and all the strange ad- 
ventures in the Pellew Islands which succeeded, 
forms the first half of the volume; and the 


Bounty against Capt. Bligh, and its singular 
consequences. Both narratives are full of cu- 
rious matter, and will afford entertainment to 
readers of every class, and of all ages. 


Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities. 
THE volume on Exeter Cathedral has just 
been published, and is, both in its architectural 
and literary departments, fully equal to the 
best which have preceded it. -We are sorry 


aly igh Try | darned and even 
that we have not an opportunity in this No. of 


saying more of it in detail: though we need 
not ore it higher praise. 








AND 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 31st March, 1827. 


simple narrator. 


drophobia ! ! 


Christ, as it is marked in this letter. 


and Archbishops of Paris. 


verso l’ore 13 del di 22 Settembre del 1774.” 


attained his sixteenth year, the majority fixe 


newspapers, and are hugely ridiculous. 
Such are the objects (says our correspond 


young Napoleon, by order of his father. 


rior’s sword amongst the bequests to his child 


for his use; what has become of it ? 


* Napoleon in the zenith of his glory had his stocking 
. We have in our possession hi 

tailor’s and bootmaker’s bills: there are ch: 
cuffs and collars, and soleing and heeling his 








THE Private Life of Napoleon is announced as 
in the press, with portraits and fac-similes of 
the writing of Napoleon, Josephine, and Marie| and circulation of the blood, and deli 

: vered 
oe _ if oy om ny by. ~ person | with great perspicuity and force by Mr. Gran. 
who it is said is the author, certainly no one| ville Sharp Pattison, f ly of Glasgo 
had better opportunities of viewing Napoleon wre a datas “tie mo and 
when he threw off the costume of the warrior 
and the emperor, and became the private in-| and impressive, both as regards the entrance of 
dividual, playful as a kitten, and amusing him-| the blood from the 1 d : 
self with trifles. It is only to be feared that| _.. arte enitien ef de 
the author will try to be a painter instead of a 


A new remedy for the bite of a mad dog 
has been discovered in France. The mission- 
aries at Nantes seem to be a trading company ; 
they sell relics, chaplets, and even “ letters of 
Jesus Christ ;”’ one of which was found in the f the sixteenth century : it i a 
Chapel of St. Hubert, the Ist of February, ee ee ee ee 
1826: it is sold as a preservative against hy- 
It concludes as follows :—* All| grawi f extraordi iety and meri 
persons who shall carry a copy of this letter ee ee si 
about them in honour of St. Hubert will be 
preserved from the bite of all mad animals. : ‘ : 

All persons who can’t read must say five Vigows agp very interesting lecture, Mr. 
Paters and five Ave-Marias, during five Fri-|,.° : ; 
days, in honour of the hes Gani of dunce birds ; but in order to shew that though typi- 


good for the bite of a mad dog we are not told. . «ae, ‘ 

A curious work has just appeared, Letters eth oie. Ng yp ne = 
between Pope Ganganelli and Carlo Berti-| \aing-birds 5 eetielees mille cocina 
nazzi: it is evidently a fabrication, but very ho gh the wodoed hinite with the _- 
ingeniously executed. It contains much matter tlne-bieds. or esinuions tind. Sool olan 
of popular interest, and such as might have] 14, cendien chesm. of all seems ‘a, alba- 
passed between the celebrated pope and the} trosses, gulls, tropic birds, the pettrel and the 
celebrated harlequin. The author’s object is| ¢isote-bird. form the connexion between’ the 
evidently to acquit the Jesuits of the charge of eon nie. Seed oud ie ihe of enn. eiee 
having poisoned the pope, who died of poison k prey. : 
six months after the suppression of the order. ereatare of sic 
He makes Ganganelli die like Byron, in gloom, tions in many of the tribes which form this 
doubt, and horror; though the ‘historical ac-| marked chain of connexion, are curious in the 
count of the death of Clement XIV. expressly ; 
says, ** in mezzo agli atti di contrizione e pieta : : ; 
veramenteesemplare, resel’animaal maeineianne pag Senhora agp nad 


the omission is as singular as unaccountable. | i 3 
Did he bequeath no manuscripts to his son? |Site for the preservation of health, it remains 
We know that he fancied he would one day |‘ Iquire what influence moral management 
reign in France, and we believe that he left a |i calculated to exert on the physical powers of 
code of instructions of high political interest | the body at this early period of life ? 


———————= 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Tne lecture at the Conversazione on Friday 
in last week was upon the action of the hear; 


now Professor of Anatomy, &c. at Baltimore, 
The’ demonstrations were uncommonly clear 


auricles, and the emission of the same fluid 
from the ventricles, into which it is passed from 
the auricles with so fine and striking a contri. 
vance of valves. After the lecture, which was 
received with much applause, Mr. Westley 
layed for a short time on the organ. On the 
ibrary table we observed a very curious old 


fully written on vellum, and has 118 wood. 
cuts (we think, though called pen and ink 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— Wednesday. 


in went over his five divisions of 


cally divided by science into so many groups, 


: they were all linked together by nature. The 
‘* Approved by the Grand Vicar General at the | : A : 
Holy See; signed Dubois and Mallier, Bishops a seen by. Sle. Re. Cem 
Price one penny.” | - 
Certainly no one can be cured at a cheaper cage a —— See 
rate, and have such a letter into the bargain. se dn bieie-cl cnee, with the teem = 
How it came to be found out that this letter was t prey» oa 


strated this union were striking, and, in some 


perching-birds:—pigeons the latter with the 


as it were, the creature of- water and the 
The qualities and distinc. 


extreme. In certain points, even opposites 


ture there are some very remarkable pheno- 


Napoleon Relics.—Young Napoleon having same, Ta ees, ous Gen SEE ES 


i these, is, we are sorry to say, incompatible with 


by his father, he is to have delivered up t0] thle to revert tothe subject, aad in the mea. 
him a legacy of old rags and things generally of 

no value. What is become of the best of Buo- 
naparte’s immense stock of rings, snuff boxes : : leasure 
foreign decorations, guns, pcos daggers, pis- oo nn ee ee = 
tols, &c. &c., perhaps the executors could tell ‘ 
us. The personals have been stated in the 


time must content ourselves with stating that 
we never listened to a discourse from which we 


MEDICAL ESSAYS.—NO. IV. 


—— ‘ First the infant, 
- Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms.” 


ent, after enumerating the old coats, sticks, rr 
hats, &c. left)* with which his valet, M. 
second is given to the famous mutiny in the M 


*¢ The straits of infancy, in which multitudes pe- 
rished, some by the weakness and fragility of their vessels, 


archand, is going to Vienna to deliver to | and more by the folly, perverseness, or negligence, of those 
One who undertook to steer them.”—The Rambler. 


might have expected to find at least the war-| Havine, in the foregoing Essays, pointed out 


those circumstances connected with the clothing, 
diet, and exercise of infants, which are requi- 


. 
, 


In tracing the dawnings of intellect in the 
human animal, it is apparent, that the whole 
operations of the infant, during the first month 


for new | of its existence, are altogether automatic. The 
we to infer from this that he would buy nothing of his | B€Tvous system is susceptible of the stimulus of 
subjects? 





heat and light, of odorous and of sapid bodies ; 


ane ea mee mem Oo Oo ae ee 
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but, as yet, nothing that indicates mind is con- 
spicuous ; and it is not until after this period, 
that the faculties of the soul gradually unfold 
themselves; and the actions of the child de- 
monstrate a consciousness of volition, of the 
existence of external objects, and a power of 
selection and of rejection, with other anticipa- 
tions of reason. It is at this stage of life, 
therefore, that the moral management of child- 
ren should commence ; for the disposition being 
unformed, it is of vital importance to secure 
the primary step in its formation; and to im- 
press at first the most desirable characters on 
the yet yielding and ductile mass. In attempt- 
ing this, we are to regard both the personal 
welfare and the social connexions of the adult 
individual—to regulate personal feelings—to 
promote generous impulses—to lay the founda- 
tions of truth, and, consequently, of happiness : 
and it is undeniable, that the education neces- 
sary to effect these objects may be commenced 
even within the period which properly com- 
prehends the infantine age, by proper attention 
to the formation of proper habits—to the in- 
dulgence of some desires, and the repression of 
— by the judicious development of 


1. Formation of proper habits in childhood.— 
Tf a child be suckled, dressed, and undressed, 
and every other little operation connected with 
its situation, be performed at stated times, 
habits will be fixed, and the infant will be 
not only rendered comfortable by the regular 
performance of these offices, but will acquire 
the power of waiting patiently, and without 
suffering uneasiness, until the recurrence of 
the customary periods. The quietude produced 
by so regular a system is highly favourable to 
health, and the foundation of a placid and 
equable temper is thus commenced. In infancy, 
every cause of irritation is connected with cor- 

ings; and when, by attending to the 

method which I recommend, the wants of the 
child are regulated so as to recur only at 
stated times, and are supplied exactly at the 
periods of their recurrence—causes of irrita- 
tion are anticipated, and the temper is pre- 
served in such a state of equanimity as to 
leave the animal functions unimpaired, for 
Promoting the growth and the. strength of 
the body. On the contrary, if a mother 
or a nurse be irregular in the perform- 
ance of the various duties connected with the 
nourishment and the comfort of the infant, 
constant causes of irritation must necessarily 
arise ; every burst of fretfulness and of passion 
—by hurrying the poe of the blood through 
the brain, the glandular system, and parti- 
cularly through the liver—will change the 
characters of the secretions separated from 
‘the last-mentioned organ; and as a certain 
State of these juices is requisite for carry- 
ing on the processes of digestion and assimila- 
tion, whatever tends to deprave them must 
diminish the growth and vigour of the body, 
and favour the production of disease. Many 
mothers endeavour to throw the blame of the 
evils produced by their own mismanagement 
and irregularities, upon Nature ; and refer the 
peevishness and irascible tempers of their in- 
fants to connatural disposition : but, although 
it must be admitted that some individuals are 
born with a greater susceptibility of nervous 
impression than others, yet even this may be 
moderated by regulating the wants and metho- 
dising the diurnal habits of the infant. A 
mother who suckles her child every hour, or 
‘as often as it cries, without attention to regu- 
at while she is at home; and then leaves it 
several hours, when business or amusement 
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call her abroad, cannot be astonished to find 
the infant exhausted with crying—the only 
means by which it can express its wants—when 
she returns; nor is it surprising, that the tem- 
porary fever induced by this state of irritation, 
the overcharged state of stomach which must re- 
sult in the habit of the infant from a full supply 
upon an eager demand for food, and the state of 
the nutriment itself from the overcharged and 
heated condition of the organ which supplies 
it—should be followed by disease and a long 
train of the most serious evils. The formation, 
therefore, of regular habits in infancy, is of 
great importance, as far as the physical ener- 
gies and the temper of the child are concerned ; 
and it is not less important to the comfort and 
the convenience of the mother. How little 
trouble attends the care of the infant who takes 
rest, and is exercised, and cleaned, and suckled, 
at stated hours, compared with that of one 
whom caprice and circumstances only control ! 
The mother, in the first instance, is unre- 
strained in following any object of business or 
amusement which may engage her attention 
out of her nursery, because she knows the pre- 
cise periods when her presence there shall be 
required ; whereas in the second, she must be 
constantly with her child, and either be its 
slave or become indifferent to its clamours—a 
disposition fortunately of great rarity; for, 
whatever may be the failings of the sex, no 
mother can hear the cry of her infant without 
endeavouring to soothe it; and where can it 
find consolation but on that bosom which is the 
fountain of its nourishment, and the cradle of 
all its little cares? On the other hand, if she 
venture to leave her nursery, she must do so 
with the certainty of her infant’s suffering, and, 
consequently, with an anxiety which poisons 
the current of every enjoyment. 

2. Limits to which indulgence to the inclina- 
‘tions of a child may be extended.—In examining 
this point, the nature of thése Essays requires 
that I preface my remarks by declaring, that it is 
the physical influence only of this branch ofmoral 
management on the health and bodily energies 
of the child that comes under my consideration. 
It is not an uncommon remark, that life is so 
replete with misery, that we ought-not to cloud 
its morning by lessening the pleasures which 
attend upon the steps of infancy; that the 
whims and caprices of the child should be in- 
dulged to the full; and that restraints and 
punishments are incompatible with this period 
of life. It must, indeed, be admitted, that it 
would be cruelty to check the exuberance of 
enjoyment, which is the natural lot of this age; 
when, like the spring in the natural year, all is 
promise, and verdure, and flowers, and sun- 
shine: but, at the same time, it is necessary to 
draw the distinction between those indulgen- 
cies which secure real and substantial enjoy- 
ment, and those which form and foster artifi- 
cial desires, and only contribute to the produc- 
tion of misery when they cannot be gratified. 
As infants are altogether creatures of habit, 
moral management commenced at a sufficiently 
early period, may be exercised, without altering 
natural character—if there be such a state— 
and occasion the child to escape much sorrow and 
many dangers which arise to physical health 
from temper and mental irritation. Thus, as I 
have already stated, if a habit of regularity be 
induced in the earliest stage of life, the exercise 
of patience becomes almost natural to the in- 
fant ; and in the same manner, if every desire 
be not complied with, however painful to the 
infant may be the first disappointment, the re- 
sult will be most satisfactory, in setting aside 
many an anxious moment to the parent, and 
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many a punishment to the child. In infancy, 
as in riper age, the gratification of every desire 
only tends to create new wants; and with these 
arises a morbid sensitiveness, which renders 
many circumstances of the most trifling descrip- 
tion sources of real misery. This is particu- 
larly the case in children who are yet unable to 
express their feelings and wishes in language ; 
for in them the disappointment is frequently 
productive of paroxysms of irascibility and 
passion, which cause a determination of blood 
to the head, that may terminate in apoplexy, or 
produce inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain, and its sequent, water in the head. The 
liveliest and most intellectual children are those 
most liable to fall into such paroxysms: and 
therefore it is the duty of every parent to re- 
press selfish desires in their progeny—to ac- 
custom children from a very early period of 
life to see every thing without thinking it re- 
quisite that they should possess it or share it— 
and to feel satisfied, that what is not offered to 
them they ought not to covet. Children are 
naturally generous; selfishness is solely the 
offspring of over-indulgence ; and with the 
tification of selfishness the temper becomes irri- 
table, and the nervous system suffers a degree 
of derangement, which being communicated to 
the lungs, the stomach, and to the t secret- 
ing organs of the body—the functions of respira- 
tion, digestion, and assimilation, are disturbed, 
and disease necessarily follows. A child who 
is over indulged, therefore, lives in a state 
either of nervous excitement—which from its 
effect on the brain may sooner or later produce 
hypochondriasis, and terminate in insanity, 
where there is a predisposition to that disease, 
—or he exists in a condition of febrile irritabi- 
lity—which, by interfering with the healthy 
functions of the other parts of the animal eco- 
nomy, may induce organic diseases that defy 
the influence of medicine, and either terminate 
in death, or render life a mere state of pro- 
tracted suffering. 

But, it may be asked, in what manner, 
as children under a certain age are inca 
pable of being influenced by reasoning, is 
any plan of moral management to be begun 
and carried on, without producing, by con- 
stant restraints and punishments, a degree of 
mental irritation similar to that which is 
likely to result from over-indulgence ?- 
reply, that, where a proper system is pursued 
from the beginning, neither restraints nor 
punishments will be requisite; it is only for 
reforming errors already grown into habits that 
restraints must be imposed ; and for preventing 
the repetition of evils which may lead to vice 
or future infamy, that punishments are to be 
inflicted. Over-indulgence is ruinous; but in 
avoiding it, we need not pass into the opposite 
extreme : 

Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt.* 

To prevent the necessity of either, is the great 
object of moral management ; and the first step 
towards this, is to convince parents that it is 
unnecessary to be constantly administering to 
the gratification of the senses of children. 
Curiosity, which is undoubtedly the great inlet 
of knowledge to the .mind, should be encou- 
raged ; but when a child is permitted to handle 
the objects around him, the permission must be 
granted in such a manner as to make him 
sensible that it is a favour conferred upon him, 
and not a matter of right. Indeed, to check 
inordinate desires, and to teach a child ha- 
bitual obedience and regularity in all his 
little transactions; to leave him in a degree 
to his own resources, without the constant 
* Horace. 
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aid of toys for his amusement, and to 
teach him that pampering the appetite with 
sweetmeats is not a real gratification,—consti- 
tute the most certain plan by which his mental 
character can be formed, and his physical 
 saeres perfected, and which ‘his animal 
Tame can be maintained in that state which is 
denominated health. But if such a habit of 
obedience and tractableness be of importance 
- health, it is doubly im : t - — - 
‘Oo’ manage a ionate and irritable child, 
when he is tinting under disease, or to 
exercise authority over one who has been 
accustomed to be coaxed into the performance 
of every duty, and been taught only to think 
of himself, is a most distressing task, which 
either a nurse or 4 parent is ill fitted to en- 
counter. If medicine be requisite, and cannot 
be given except by force, the struggles and the 
paroxysms of rage into which the effort to 
administer it throws the child, often produce a 
state as dangerous as the disease itself, if not 
more so: on the other hand, if the temper 
be consulted, and the remedies be neglected 
from the difficulty of giving them, how poignant 
must be the feelings of a parent to behold an 
infant sinking the victim of disease, who might 
have been saved, had his disposition been early 
trained to more pliability, and to a habit of obe- 
dience! This may be regarded as an imaginary 
case; but the writer of these Essays has 
w:tnessed more than one instance of a child 
dying of disease, which might have been 
averted, but. for the unmanageable temper of 
the infant and the weakness of the parents; so 
true is the remark in our motto, that if many 
children perish from natural debility of frame, 
more are lost ‘ by the folly, perverseness, and 
negligence” of those to whose care they are 
intrusted. 
3. Development of mind.—As I have already 
stated, children are almost automatic beings 
in the first month or six weeks of their exist- 
, ence after birth. _When this period is passed, 
they begin to notice the objects atound them, 
become more capable of distinguishing between 
different impressions, and display traces of the 
mind gradually unfolding itself. ‘If the mother 
or the nurse be lively, this process is rapidly 
advanced, and intellect often beams more deci- 
dedly in the éyes and on the countenances of 
some children only six months old, than on those 
of others thrice that age. Something, it must be 
admitted, is to be attributed to original confor- 
mation and to greater perfection of organisa- 
tion ; and I might even allow something to that 
undefinable endowment of soul which is sup- 
posed to constitute what is termed, genius,—a 
— which all men covets although none 
determined in what it consists: but I must 
contend, that character is more the production 
of circumstances than a natural endowment ; 
and at this early period, the development of 
mind is intimately connected with the vivacity 
of the nurse, and her power of awakening and 
keeping alive the attention of the infant. The 
strong pro) = of infants to imitation, also, 
has a a alderst le influence ; it is, therefore, of 
much importance that the nurse be a sensible 
person, and free from habits, the transference 
of which to the infant would be injurious. 
Thus, grimaces and contortions of countenance 
are ~ pd caught up by the child; and so 
much do its eyes dwell upon the features of the 
nurse, that its own features, even, in some 
degree assume the characters of hers ; and it is 
not unfrequent to perceive a greater resem-; 
blance, at least in the expression of the move- 
able features, between the child and its daily 





attendant, than between it and the. parents.' 


Thence the propriety of selecting well-educated, 
agreeable, and lively nurses and nurse-maids ; 
and for female infants, if beauty be desirable, 
those who have seme pretensions to that 
attribute. 

As the child advances in age, even before it 
begins to articulate words and to understand 
thé force-of language, much may be accom- 
plished in giving a proper bias to the mind, 
and in laying the foundation of future comfort 
and enjoyment, as far as these depend on the 
structure of the intellect and the health of the 
body; for, as I shall have ample opportunity 
of demonstrating as these Essays proceed, mind 
and body reciprocally influence one another. 
Were I writing as a moralist, I might shew 
that the seeds of resolution, justice, and veracity, 
should be sowed at this period ; that the growth 
of the weeds of vanity and pride, instead of 
being nurtured into strength, as too frequently 
happens, should be choked in their germina- 
tion in the infant soil; and that by guiding 
curiosity into a proper channel at this age, the 
mind is formed and the understanding en- 
larged: but my purpose is rather to display the 
physical effect of moral management on health, 
than its influence on character. An infant 
begins to reason much sooner than is generally 
supposed ; and if, at the period of which we are 
now speaking, over-indulgence render him sel- 
fish, his peace will necessarily be resigned to 
little casualties, and peevishness of character 
will embitter and disquiet the remainder of 
life. The effect of this state of temper on 
health is too generally observed, not to be well 
known ; that state of disposition which makes 
us fretful, and captious, and morose to others, 
when turned upon ourselves, magnifies every 
petty uneasiness to misery and torment; and 
wears down the corporeal frame by an hourly 
returning fever of irascibility and impatience : 
we feel in torture if a rose leaf double under us, 
No individual can be healthy whose temper is 
thus in a state of perpetual fermentation. 

The infant cannot, therefore, be too early 
taught to disdain the uneasinesses caused by 
trifles, and to rise superior to complaint. Too 
much attention, also, to neatness in clothes, to 
the regularities of domestic arrangement, and to 
the prettinesses of conduct impressed upon the 
infant mind, is equally dangerous, by fostering 
that morbid sensitiveness of which we have 
already spoken, to which may be traced many 
of those diseases termed nervous, which, as 
they baffle’ the skill of the physician, may 
truly be regarded as the greatest of human 
miseries. I lately had an opportunity of seeing 
this illustrated in a visit to a friend. The 
children were daily introduced to the drawing- 
room, dressed with the strictest attention to 
neatness and infantile fashion; and made 
their bows and courtsies with as much formality 
as the most finished courtiers. One of them, 
however, more lively and heedless than the 
others, one day neglected the usual ceremonial, 
and was punished. The poor infant, on the. 
following day, and during my stay at my 
friend’s house, courtsied it is true; but I ob- 
served the countenance turn pale, and the little 
limbs tremble, in the performance of her in- 
structions. I do not hesitate to prognosticate, 
in this child, the ruin of a fine natural cha- 
racter, by such a plan of education; and the 
formation of a nervous, irritable habit, which 
must suffer severely by those casualtiés from 
which no rank of life is exempt. 

When a child first acquires the use of lan- 
guage, curiosity is at its height,’ and the mind 
is prepared to receive every new impression 
and to retain it: but much caution and discre- 
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tion are requisite not to o— the excitement 
too far, Indeed, it is a silly vanity whic 
leads parents to wish to exhibit their children 
as specimens of premature acquirements, Few 
who see and admire such prodigies, know the 
pains and sorrows which the acquisitions of 
those unfortunate infants entail upon them; 
and fewer still who trace those that survive the 
training into mature years, ever behold the 
promises of their early years realised in adult 
age, or those precocious philosophers terminate 
their career otherwise than as dull men and 
indolent coxcombs. In the development of 
intellect the impulse to advance the mind in 
knowledge must be at first gentle and 
continued : it is sufficient that the child acquire 
that information which the senses, regulated 
by the experience of those who have preceded 
him, can afford ; so as simply to exercise the 
faculty. without overburdening the organ, 
The body should be allowed to attain a certain 
degree of vigour, the constitution to lay up a 
stock of health; and the{ mind to be en 
with an ample store of ideas, obtained th 

the medium of the senses, before the child be 
set down to acquire languages, or to take one 
step in book learning. Such a mode of pro. 
ceeding is absolutely requisite for delicate boys, 
in whom the establishment of a vigorous frame 
of body is a primary consideration ; nor will it 
really interfere with the ultimate object of 
education ; for I have more hope of a boy of 
eight years of age, with a sufficient share of 
curiosity and habits of industry, who is igno. 
rant even of his letters, than of a prodigy of 
classical learning or of philosophical acquires 
ments of the same years. I may rationally 
expect that the efforts of the former, aided bya 
healthful constitution, will surmount numerous 
difficulties, and continue pressing forwards to 
the full attainment of knowledge: but the 
other, being alteady exhausted by premature 
exertion, like a body driven forwards by 
powerful but single impulse, is continually de. 
creasing in velocity, and in a short time must 
settle into dulness and indifference. 

In brief ; if the foregoing remarks be correct, 
it must follow, that moral management in 
infancy is as requisite for the’ preservation of 
health as for the formation of character. 

6th April, 1827. T. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE 
Ow Wednesday, the two golden medals, of the 
value of fifty guineas each, annually placed by 
His Majesty at the disposal of the Council of 
the Royal Society of Literature, to be adjudged 
tothe authors of works “ of eminent merit,” 
were awarded to Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Southey. They are beautiful pieces of art, 
and well calculated to be the emblem of the 
honour which they convey. 


Guaste, March aps Thursday the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :-— 
Con et in Divinity.—Rev. H. Lee, Fellow of New 
“Master of Arts.—Rev. H. J. Lewis, Worcester College. 
At the same time, the Rev. D. G. Waite, 
D.C.L. of St. John’s College, .Cambridge, was 
admitted ad eundem; and J. Clendinning, M.A. 
of Trinity College Dublin, was i of 
Magdalen Hall. 
Yesterday, the Rev. L. Sneyd, M.A. and 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, was admitted 
Warden of that Society. 


THE summary of the members of Cambridge 

university for the present-year gives 
Members of the Senate. .. + + « + + 1951 
Members on the Boards. = . yu 
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It appears by the last Oxford Calendar that 
the tora pris ha in that university is 4923, 
cosequently Cambridge has a majority of 67 
members. The increase in this university since 
last year is 124. 





PINE ARTS. 

SUFFOLK STREET EXHIBITION. 
Owr first glance at a picture or an exhibition 
seldom deceives us ;* and we can, on better ac- 
quaintance with the Suffolk Street Exhibition, 
distinctly pronounce it the best which the So- 
ciety of Artists has given to the public. It is not 
only in improved talent which may be displayed 
that this di of merit can be found: there are 
also attractive and very essential improvemerits, 
in a collection of pictures being well balanced 
in the several departments of art. As in the 

t case, the walls are not overdone with 
portraits, nor loaded with landscapes, nor with 
too great. a profusion of familiar subjects or 
still life. There is, indeed, a lack of the classic ; 
but that deficiency is easily accounted for,— 
we are not classical in Our taste as a nation, 
and Art must follow where encouragement 
points. It is as much as we can expect, if it 
escapes degradation from the want of a culti- 
vated perception and a discriminating choice 
in the general class of its purchasers and ad- 


mirers, 

Though struck by many clever performances, 
we must confess to having been carried away, 
like other wanderers, by the Will 0’ the Wisp 
of Mr. D. T. Egerton, No. 244; and we com- 
mence our individual remarks with this very 
original picture. If the artist has lit his taper 
from that of another, and played the imitator, 
it has been done on legitimate and fair grounds: 
he has followed the impulse of a vivid and 
fanciful imagination, giving to his subject a 
character of rapidity and motion, and thrown 
around it an effect of light and colour, well 
suited to the marvellous and supernatural 
powers attributed to this bewildering sprite. 
The whole performance is well calculated to 
place the talents of the artist in a highly fa- 
vourable point of view, and to remind us of 
Fuseli, and Danby too, in happy combination. 
Portraits, &c. by the same hand are of high 


promise. 

No. 97. The Port of Venice, from the Ter- 
race of the Public Gardens, during the time of 
the Carnival. J. Cartwright.—In the preced- 
ing exhibition of this gallery, Mr. Cartwright 
shewed great talent in representing an awful 
and destructive event which took place at the 
battle of the Nile. In contrast to which we 
have the present cheerful and animated view, 
under the effect of a clear and brilliant atmo- 
sphere, where the keeping throughout is admi- 
rably managed, without the intervention of 
haze or mist. The characters are obviously 
painted from actual observation, and the whole 
scene is lively in figures, and skilful in the 
treatment of an Italian sky. 

No. 125. The Wounded Heron. G. Lance.— 


* Though our first impression of this Exhibition has 
been confirmed on v it, our hasty glance has 
been equally correct, in giving two of the subjects to 
the artists to whom they properly belong; and we have to 
take the Snow-balls from Mr. Knight, and put them into 
+ Kidd,—and the Young.Card ogee 

to the account of Mr. Gill. When our readers cons 
a brief summary as our last contained, was 
a hurried view while the rooms were filled 
scaffolding, written while we detained our printers 
last possible moment, they will not think it very 
that we should mis-state even well-known 
- Gill's, for example—whose first exhibited work 
struck with, that we purchased it, and whose 


in this afford ample proof of the 
he woul zie into much 





The subject if by no meahs of a nature to at- 
tract, but it has given an opportunity to the 
artist of exhibiting his skill in the technical 
powers of his pencil—of which he has greatly 
availed himself, and executed his task with a 
freedom and dexterity we have seldom seen 
exceeded. “The feeling of pain is expressed in 
every feather; and the accessories are painted 
in sombre unison. 

No. 148. Calais Pier; a Passing Shower. 
J, Wilson.—It is fortunate for artists that the 
stores of nature, and the varied effects under 
which she is seen, can never be exhausted ; 
otherwise, the avidity with which coast scenery 
has been pursued, and the number of excellent 
performances produced in this department of 
art, might lead us to think there was ‘* some- 
thing too much of this.’ But when we see 
pictures like Calais Pier, by this artist, and 
Dieppe Castle, No. 210, by C. Stanfield, 
we rest satisfied that such stenes and such 
subjects will always be acceptable. Mr. Wilson 
has, in a variety of smaller pictures, been a great 
contributor to the attractions of the present 
exhibition. 

No. 181. View on the Thames, &c. E. Childe, 
—Is a sweet native landscape,—pleasing, har- 
monious, and well-chosen. 

No. 222. Poachers before a Magistrate ; an 
itinerant Troop of Equestrians, &¢. R. B. 
Davis.——These and other pieces from Old 
Mortality, and Horses in different groupings, 
shew the artist to be an amateur not only of a 
distinguished writer, but of one of the finest of 
the animal creation. The lesson of poachers 
has been often told, and is susceptible of ever- 
lasting variety. His version of it is true to 
bumpkin guilt and country justiceship. The 
equestrian troop is a gay and lively exhibition ; 
the party brilliantly horsed, and the horses 
parti-coloured. ir 

No. 248. The Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
‘Antwerp, D. Roberts.—This fine piece of 
architecture, set off by some admirably painted 
ancierit houses, and a multitude of characters 
in the foreground, is worthy of Mr. Roberts’s 
high reputation. It is an anecdote worth pre- 
serving of noble patronage, (mentioned to us in 
the gallery) that when Lord Northwick, into 
whose possession it has passed, asked the price, 
and was told £120, he said, ‘* No, you cannot 
live by painting at that rate; I will give you 
£150.” 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Tuts Society gave a dinner at their rooms in 
Suffolk Street, on Saturday last; Sir F. Burdett 
was in the chair, and supported by Sir R. Fer- 
guson, Mr. Howard, Alderman Wood, Mr. 
Hobhouse, and Mr. Honeywood, M.P.’s, Sir 
G. Noel, Captain Dundas, Mr. Baily, R.A. 
and other friends of the arts, Many loyal and 
public toasts were drank ;' and, with the usual 
accompaniments of song and social efforts, the 
day was passed in great good humour and 
enjoyment. On the early retirement of Sir F. 
Burdett, Mr. Hobhouse was called to the chair, 
in which he contributed powerfully to the plea- 
sures of the company. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Picturesque Views of the English Cities ; from 

Drawings by G. F: Robson. Edited by 

J. Britton, &c. No. II. 
In our Gazette of last December 2d., we very 
briefly noticed the 1st number of this charming 
publication. To the eight cities therein con- 
tained, seven others are now added,* together 
~*¥ , Hereford, Salisbury, Chester, Carlisle, 








* Winchester 
Wells, and Lincoln, 
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with a different view.of Norwich: and if a 
beautiful combination of the pic ue (re. 
sulting from the’ artist’s fine taste for form); 
with execution in delineation, and skill in 
engraving, can make a popular work, we are 
sure that these must be most popular cities: 
Mr. Robson has so felicitously chosen his points 
of view as to give full variety to what in other 
hands might have been same and uninteresting. 
With him, prominent - buildings, landscape, 
wood, water, bridges, &¢. are'made to yield to 
every subject am unexpected and delightful 
feature of novelty. Altogether these are, as 
we have said, very charming and interesting 
compositions. 


Mrs. Middleton. Painted by Sir T. Lawrence : 

C. Turner, Sc. Colnaghi and Son. 
A BEAUTIFUL woman, beautifully painted 
and beautifully engraved (in mezzotinto), can- 
not fail to attract admiration, in any of the 
three phases. Mrs. Middleton, first, in her 
own natural person; Mrs. Middleton, secondly, 
as inspiring the President’s graeeful pencil ; 
or Mrs. Middleton, thirdly, as scraped by Mr, 
Turner. The last is a capital effort of art 
though we are hardly prepared to say in 
general, that mezzotinto is best suited to re- 
present the lighter style of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. The present is an exquisite perform. 
ance. 


Mr. Lambton’s Son. Sir T. Lawrence: En 
graved by S. Cousens. Same publishers. 
Ir any thing could be more exquisite, it is this 
copy of a picture which two years ago obtained 
“od —_ iP ronan a Somerset House. The 
ead of this love Was never —— 
Reynolds or pe} other painter. e tims 
appear large ; but the whole is a work of art, 
which no person of taste can sée, and not 
earnestly desire to possess. 


The Earl of Liverpool. Lawrence ; 

by C. Turner. Same publishers, 
ANOTHER noble specimen in the same style of 
art; at this moment a sad contrast to the 
youthful vision of the foregoing. In the on 
the look is upward, all hope, all forward, 
cheerful prospect of what is to come: in the 
other, with the benevolent expression and deep 
thought of the truly excellent minister, the 
look is not upward, reflection has superseded 
hope, and something of a painful memory is in 
the stead of the bright glance to the future. 
It is life in its changeless contrast. Those 
who wish to preserve a striking likeness of 
Lord Liverpool, need only to obtain this plate. 


The Duke of Wellington. Lawrence; en- 
graved by W. Dean Taylor. Colnaghi and 
Son. 


Tue hero is a fit companion for the statesman. 
We need only say that this portrait is worthy 
of a place with the three other new publica- 
tions which Messrs. Colnaghi have given us 
within the last few days. 


Captain Parry. Painted by W. Haines; en- 
graved by S. W. Reynolds. W. Haines; 
J. W. Cook. 

A sPIRITED and able production, though we 

are not sufficiently familiar with the original to 

speak to the resemblance. On Tuesday the 3d 
the Hecla was under orders to sail from Sheer- 
ness: we trust we shall in due time have to 
announce its happy return with its enterprising 
commander and his brave associates. 
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Hesitation. Painted by R. Farrier ; engraved 
by Charles Rolls. R. Ackermann. 

Mr. Rous ranks among our foremost en- 
gravers in the line manner, and this piece 
shews how well he is entitled to that station. 
It is done in a broad, free, and masterly style— 
repeating all the effects of the picture, which 
we perfectly remember, with great accuracy, 
while at the same time it is a proud example of 
the artist’s own skill. Mr. Farrier is a great 
favourite with us, as he is with the public. 
His versatility of talent has often been dis- 
played, and this little touch of rustic sentiment 
will chime in admirably with his other works. 
We never liked (nor do we now,) the expres- 
sion of the wooer: the girl is all that could be 
wished, in look, attitude, and action. 


The Tomb of Napoleon. ‘Engraved by F. J. 
Havell, from a Drawing by W. Havell. 
M. Colnaghi. 

TuIs, we are convinced accurate representation 

of Napoleon’s Tomb, has been recently taken 

on the spot by Mr. W. Havell, on his return 
from India to poanen, and is well calculated 
to gratify public curiosity. The grave of the 
eh ge wf troubled all the world is Siedy and 
silent scene. An iron railing surrounds a flat 
stone, over which three willows droop, while 
other three lift their heads more erectly,—fotm- 
ing altogether a pretty sylvan group. Two 
figures are introduced sorrowing under their 
shade ; and wild rabbits sporting about on the 
ground afford a fine idea of its perfect solitude. 





BIOGRAPHY. March 96, 1897. 


S1r,—I look confidently to your love of justice 
and truth; to the respect you have for the 
character of your own Journal; and to the 
regard which, although a stranger, you, in 
common with all other literary; men, must 
entertain for the memory of so sound a scholar, 
so useful a citizen, and so good a man, as the 
late Mr. Mitford; to give the following state- 
ment of the great and extraordinary mistakes 
made by your correspondent in the sketch 
which he has given of his life. On these 
grounds, I am quite sure that I need offer no 
apology to you for this letter, nor will I doubt 
your willingness to coincide with my request. 
am, &c. 

Mr. Mitford was not educated under a family 
tutor, but at Cheam school, in Surry,. under 
the venerable and excellent William Gilpin, on 
whom he bestowed the living where Mr. Gilpin 
resided, and where he died. 

He was not at Cambridge, but at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

He was heir not to a large, but to a small 
estate, much encumbered with annuities and 
payments. 

e never visited Greece, nor ever was at 
Athens: he never travelled beyond Naples. 

He was not Colonel of the Hampshire Mi- 
litia: Sir Richard Worseley was colonel. 

He did not throw up his seat in parliament 
in disgust : he held it till the death of the late 
Duke of Northumberland, when, on account 
of age and infirmities, he resigned it to the 
present duke. ; 

He never was engaged in canals, nor do I 
believe that he had any concern whatever in 
Waterloo Bridge. 

‘© Mrs. Mitford, so famous in the annals of 
fashion,” as correspondent calls her, was 
not his wife, but the wife of W. Mitford, Esq., 
of the Treasury. 

The Revely estate does not join Mitford 
Castle, nor is it in the same county; the 








former being in Yorkshire, the latter in 
Northumberland. 

Mr. Mitford had four sons and a daughter. 

Mr. Mitford never published or printed a 
Greek poem; and as for the speech of Professor 
Porson, all I can say is, that Mr. Mitford 
being thirty years older than the professor, 
could not well be called a younker by him. 

I never heard, nor do I believe, that he ever 
wrote any * pieces of humour” in any maga- 
zines. 

Mr. Mitford, the historian’s son, never pub- 
lished a translation of Statius, and probably 
never read a line of that poet. 

Miss Mitford, the author of Julian, &c. is no 
relation of Mr. Mitford’s or of his family, and 
was never ‘* protected” by him. 

He never had any dispute with Mr. Mathias, 
nor do I think he ever read a line of that 
learned gentleman’s composition; nor is Mr. 
_— dead, as your correspondent has made 

im. 

Lastly, so far from being ‘‘ resolved never to 
engage in another literary composition after 
his History,” he published his Observations on 
the History of Christianity a few years since: 
and last year advertised a work on the Reli- 
gions of the Ancient World. His History has 
been some years finished, instead of ‘last year.” 

Thus, sir, I think I have shewn that there 
is hardly one statement of your correspondent 
which is not erroneous; and such a tissue of 
mistakes ought not to pass uncorrected. I for- 
got to say, that Mr. Mitford never made half 
10,000. by his History: his literary produc- 
tions were by no means profitable to him.* 








MUSIC. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
Tue fourth Philharmonic Concert on Monday 
evening had no striking novelty, either of com- 
Lpositions pr of performers; yet, owing to the 
judicious’ selection of the pieces, the entertain- 
ment proved to be very agreeable. 

The orchestral pieces were heard on this 
occasion to the greatest advantage, as they 
were not so much hurried as in the last two 
concerts. If Romberg’s concertante, by MM. 
Lindley, father and son, was, to.use an Ame- 
rican phrase, somewhat lenghy, the fault lay 
more with the composer than with the per- 
formers. Madame Cornega,’ even when she 
takes the second, stands but a poor chance by 
the side of Madame Caradori, who gained 
ample applause. in every piece she sang. In 
the vocal department, Beethoven’s Terzetto, a 
detached composition, that does not belong to 
any of his known operas, and Mozart’s Be- 
nedictus, might be justly ranked foremost. 
This Benedictus, known as one of the finest 
parts of the Requiem, is, by the by, the very 
piece which, in the inquiries that have lately 
occupied the pages of so many German jour- 
nals, respecting the authenticity of the whole 
of the Requiem, is denied by the musical critics 
of that country to have been composed by 
Mozart. Like some other parts, it is attributed 
to Siissmayer, his pupil, who was left to finish 
that immortal work. Mori and Attwood deserve 
every praise for their excellent direction. 





° DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
On Tuesday the opera was La Vestale, and 
Caradori adorned it with all her sweetness and 
grace. 
* We got the Memoir from an individual representing 
himself to be a namesake ; 


a and near relative of the deceased ; 
and could not be aware that he was imposing on us for his 
wages. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Cuartes Dicnum.—On Thursday 

this old and deserving favourite of the tow, 
made his final exit from the stage of life. He 
was between 60 and 70 years of age, and died 
from inflammation on the lungs, produced bya 
severe cold. In many operatic parts, and in 
his own peculiar manner of singing, Mr. Dig. 
num was not only pleasing, but eminent. Tens 
of thousands in theatres, at concerts, in ma. 
sonic lodges, and in companies, have many a 
time and oft been delighted by his talents, He 
was invariably good-humoured and obliging; 
a cheerful and a worthy man. 


PanoraMA OF GENEVA.—One of the most 
beautiful subjects for panoramic effect, and one 
the most delightfully painted, has just been 
opened by Mr. R. Burford, in the Strand... It 
is quite,refreshing to mount from the crowded 
street, and by a few steps find yourself in the 
midst of the lake of Geneva, gazing at Mont 
Blanc, and enjoying, as if in reality, all the 
loveliness and magnificence of nature. We 
have only room to recommend a visit to this 
superb performance to be among the earliest 
of our readers’ pleasures. 








VARIETIES. 


Marchesi.—The report of this celebrated 
singer’s death is, it seems, false. Letters from 
Italy state that, notwithstanding his great age, 
he still enjoys perfect health, and resides at 
Milan, his native city. 

Ancient Arms.—On the side of the new 
road from Lyons to Bourdeaux, between Ter. 
rasson and Azerac, there has been lately disco- 
vered the remains of one of those workshops in 
which the ancients polished arms and instru. 
ments with flint. A quantity of fragments of 
flint, and a number of rough-wrought javelins, 
are among these antiquities. 

Promotion.—Mr. Margat, who has ascended 
thirty-two times in a balloon, has been rewarded 
by the appointment of aéronaut to the king! 
Who will doubt after this that the prerogatives 
of kings have increased. Heretofore they were 
content to give places on earth,—now they 
carry them into the air. 

Industrialism.—Such is the strange name 
which has been given in France to that modern 
doctrine of political economy which considers 
industry as the true and only basis of society. 

Yellow Fever.—A publication by M. Four- 
nier-Pescay, a physician in St. Domingo, con- 
tends, from four years’ observation and experi- 
ence, that the yellow fever is not contagious. 
This opinion, our readers are aware, has long 
been strenuously maintained by Dr. Charles 
Maclean in England, as well as by M. Lassis 
in France. . 

The Pope and Harlequin.—The Globe, Paris 
Literary Journal, states, that a very curious 
correspondence is on the eve of publication; 
namely, that between Clement XIV. and Car- 
lin; the famous actor in the Comedie Italienne. 
The history is remarkable. In the year 1720, 
two boys at school at Rimini—one the son of a 
peasant, and the other the only son of a rich 
Sardinian officer—formed so cordial an intl. 
macy that they agreed, whatever fate befell 
them in the world, never to allow two years to 
pass without writing to or seeing each other. 
They kept their promise, though Laurent Gan- 
ganelli in the course of events rose to 
tiara, and Carlo Bertinazzi, going to France 
after the death of his father, became a capital 
harlequin. 

(Our. Paris letter, since received, has 


this publication—the corres; 
pretended by the author. ] 


further explained 
, it seems, is.all 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Egyptian Mummy.—The mummy, the open- 
ing of which at .Paris we noticed in our last 
Number, although probably 3000 years old, 
was in so extraordinary a state of preservation, 
that several of the organs, and especially the 
diaphragm, were moist and flexible. The 
brain had been extracted, and a quantity of 
linen introduced into the skull. The hair re- 
tained its fair colour. The eyes had been re- 
placed by eyes of enamel. 

American Canal.—The grand navigable ca- 
nal which has been lately opened in the United 
States, and which connects Lake Erie with 
Hudson river, was began in 1817, and completed 
in 1825. Lake Erie occupies, in the interior of 
the United States, an elevated region, between 
the Atlantic Ocean to the East, and the Gulf 
of Mexico to the South. The idea of establish- 
ing a communication between the two seas, by 
means of this lake, naturally presented itself. 
No definite determination has yet been taken 
with respect to the second part of this commu- 
nication, by the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
The canal, which has been completed, is 132 
leagues in length. A grand entertainment 
was given at New York on the day on which it 
was opened. ‘ 

False Nose.—A*French surgeon has lately 
restored to an individual his nose, which had 
been frost-bitten during the campaign in Rus- 
sia. The usual mode was adopted of turning 
down a portion of the skin of the forehead for 
the purpose. The result is very satisfactory. 
The deformity is scarcely observable, and the 
scar in the forehead, concealed also in some de- 
gree by the hair, has almost entirely disap- 
peared. What is very extraordinary, is, that 
the person on whom this operation has been 
performed, refers to his forehead all the sensa- 
tions of his false nose ; the nerves of which are 
in fact furnished by the nervous branches in- 
tended for the forehead. 

Noisy Fish.—_M. Cuvier lately read a short 
paper to the French Academy on the species of 
fish called pogonias, in which he particularly 
adverted to the noise by which they make 
themselves heard, even under water. How- 
ever difficult the explanation of this pheno- 
menon, there can be no doubt of its existence ; 
the evidence of it adduced by M. Cuvier being 
perfectly satisfactory. The silurus, a large and 
ravenous fish which abounds in the Danube, 
gives daily proof of it. © 

Luther.—Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper 
Office, has found, in his indefatigable researches 
(which, like those of Angelo Mai, are ever 
being rewarded by interesting discoveries), a 
portrait of Luther, in wood, and coloured. It 
appears to have been sent to Englaud soon 
after that t reformer’s death in 1546; 
and represents him seated in his study, with a 
skull resting on,a Bible before him, and a small 
clasped book in one hand. An hour-glass and 
pen and ink are on either side, and a German 
poem, beneath which amplified the famous pro- 
phecy against the pope. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1827. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Cooke s London and its Vicinity, No. IV. imp. 8vo. 5s., 
imp. 4to, 7s. 6d., proofs on India paper, 10s. 6d.—Jame- 
son’s Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No. IV. 7s. 6d.— 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No, XCI. 63.— 
Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, No. XX X1X. med. 4to. 12s. 
imp. 4to. 11.—Moods and Tenses, by One of Us, cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. bds.—Historiettes, or Tales of Continental Life, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1l. lls. 6d. bds.—Bab 's Tables of 
Logarithms, royal 8vo. 12s. bds.—Lines and Tangents to 
Ditto, royal 8vo. 12s. bds.—Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, 2 v. 8vo. 11. 4s. bds.—Ovidii Opera, cum Notis Vari- 
orum et Burmani, 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. bds.; large paper, 5/. 5s. 
bds.—Orlando Furioso, translated by C. Johnson, vol. 1. 
post 8vo. 9s. bds.—Broader’s System of Artificial Memory, 
plates, plain, 8vo. 12s. bds.3 coloured, 14s, bds-—Life 
and Corresponddénce of Sir William —, by 
per, royal 4to. 2/. 2s, bds.—Hamilton’s Interior Provinces 
of Bogota, 2 vols. post 8vo. plates, 1/. 1s. bds.—Majon’s 
Laws of Physiology, translated by G. R. Skene, 8vo. 8s. 
bds.—Darley’s Popular Algebra, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

> Attach at the present crisis very considerable 
importance to the subject embraced by our first article in 
this day’s Literary Gazette, we have devoted a large space 
to it, to the inevitable exclusion of many novelties. Our 
next No. will be « quently more miscell , and, 
among other articles, contain the — Agricultural 
and Gard Reperts. To our own remarks interspersed 
among the admirable observations of the author of De 
Vere, and the view of the position of Mr. Canning at this 
moment which we have ventured to take, we desire to add 
one note. When we state that the voice of the country 
is unanimous in calling that accomplished individual and 
great statesman to the direction of affairs at this conjunc- 
ture, we are not unaware that a highly respectable party 
(which may be designated the ultra-tory,) entertain 
apprehensions of the line of policy which Mr. Canning 
may feel it to be his duty to pursue on certain questions. 
But sure we are that these fears are destitute of founda- 
tion, and that Mr. C., as prime-minister of England, will 
shew himself to be as temy and mod upon these 
points, as he is pre-eminently gifted and enlightened on 
all others in which the welfare of Great Britain is wound 


up. 

Py. S. W. is intended for our next. 

ToH. E. T., R. G. D., Jasper, we are obliged to reply 
unfavourably. 

We were probably in error last week in fancying that 
the character of Cleveland in De Vere was drawn from 
any living model—it is simply that of a deterinined man 
of the world, compounded of traits which belong to all 
times and all countries. 








We assure M. de Bécour that we had no Wish to Kurt#. 


his personal feelings in our remarks on his Braminical 
Philosophy (10th March); and that printing the title 
«* The Grace” instead of ‘* The Grave,” was simply an 
unnoticed ty phical error. However, as we thought, 
and still think, the system ridiculous, we maintain, that as 
public writers we had a right to say so; and farther, that 
we must decline the challenge of the author, te open our 
pages to a discussion of these doctrines between him 
and us. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Extract of a Letter from Brussels.—‘* The Belgians here 
are alt agog for your forthcoming Life of ene and I 
don’t know how many editions of the French translation 
are announced by the booksellers, who seem the same 
thorn in the side to the Paris publishers, that those of 
Dublin used to be tothe London ones, immediately reprint- 
ing any — work at less than half-price. Two pocket 
editions in French of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels and Works 
are now publishing here at about 10d. a volume, and I am 
told are universally su bed to; and Frank, the German 
bookseller, has an English edition printed in Germany as 
cheap, with Byron’s works, &c. equally in bon marché. 
The Germans even reprint, in English, such bodks as 
Roscoe’s Lorenzo, &c. It is quite surprising how much 
the taste for English literature has increased on the Conti- 
nent in the last ten years, for which we may mainly thank 
the three master-spirits, Scott, Byron, and Moore—and 
their 7 ularity seems to me quite a sufficient antidote to 
the Holy Alliance and the Jesuits, and a consola 
proof that the principles of freedom, toleration, and g 
sense, have taken deep root in Europe.” 

The following subjects are discussed in the forthcoming 
number of the Edinburgh Review: Machiavelli—Volca- 
noes—Mi ’s Anne Boleyn—Revenue and Commerce 
of India—British Cam n at Washington and New Or- 
leans—Social and Industrial capacities of Negroes—Catho- 
lic Question—Complaints ofthe nt Pager 5 Reciprocity 
System—System and Administration of English Law— 

istory and Principles of Life Assurance—Late Vote of 
the House of Commons—Further Notices of Hierogly- 
phics, &c. &c. &c. 

Classical Literature.—In No. 531 of the Literary Gazette 
we noticed some approaching and very interesting publi- 
cations by M. Mai. Among other recent discov: i 
the libraries of Naples by celebrated philologist, is a 
Treatise on Agriculture, written in very pure Latin, and. 
quoting Columella, Celsus, Diophanes, Dioscorides, Ju- 
lius Atticus, Nicesius, and some Greek authors unknown 
at the present da’ 





A Novel, entitled the Guards, is expected shortly. 
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Deaths of Eminent Persons. 
In the press, and s) y will * DEATH: 1 vol. 8vo. 
N ACCOUNT of the DEATHS of MEN 
who have been eminent for their Attainments in Theology, 
Philosophy, and general Literature ; principally festeraed to illvs- 
trate the Subjects of Devotion, Penitence, —— ie 
dom, the Instability ef Honours and Wealth, the Uncertainty 
of Human Life. 
By the Rev. HENRY CLISSOLD, A.M. 
Minister of Stockwell Chapel, beth. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivi , St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


‘In a few days will be published, in foolscap 8vo. 
E REIGNING VICE; a Satirical 


Essay. 
« Monsieur Gil Blas, cette piéce n'est donc pas de votre goftt ? 
—— Adieu, Monsieur Gil Blas; je vous — toutes 


sortes de prospérités, avec un peu plus de got.” —Gi 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Early in April will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. boards, . rt 
HE ODD VOLUME. Second Series. 
Contents: Mistress Marg T Elop 
—Augustus Ehrmann—Guzzle, a Fragment—The Newhaven 
Pilet—The Babbling Barber— The Three Sons. 
And speedily will be published, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
The Busy Bodies; a Novel. By the Author 
of the “Odd Volume.” 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 
and sold by Adam Black, Edinburgh; and T. Ogilvie, Glasgow. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

The Odd Volume. 3d Edition, post 8vo. 


10s. 6d. boards. 








On the 14th April, in small 8vo. al 
TREATISE on ENGLISH VERSIFI- 
CATION. _ By the Rev. WILLIAM CROWE, 
Public Orator of the University of Oxford. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
At the same time, a new Edition of ee 
Lewesdon Hill, and other Poems, printed 


uniformly. 





On the 10th of April will be published, 

ONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, 

and GREEN’S CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS for 1897, 

Part II., containing Auctores Classici, Gr. et Lat.; Dictionaries, 

G ays, ang Bibli phy, in various guages; Antiquita- 

tes, Historici, N ici, et Miscell ; Livres Frangaises, 

Libri Italiani, Libros Espanoles, Deutche Bucher, &c.; Theolo- 
gia, Historia Ecclesiastica, Biblia, &c. 











In the press, 8vo. 
HE AGE REVIEWED; a Satire. 
Fungar vice cotis, acugum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi. 
William Carpenter, Broad Street, Bloomsbury. » 





Works in the press, and menety ready for ulication, by 
Henry Colburn, New Burlington Street. 
FOURTH EDITION of TREMAINE, 
3 vols. 


2. The History of George Godfrey, related 


by Himself, 3 vols. 
3. Flirtation. A Novel. 


4. The Prairie; a Tale. By the Author of 
« The Spy,” “ The Pilot,” &c. In 3 vols. 12mo. oP 

5. The Autobiography of Thomas Dibdin, 
of the Theatres-Royal Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Haymarket, 
&c. and Author of the “ Cabinet,” «* The Jew and the Doctor,” 
&c. &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait. an 

6. A New Edition of Burke’s Dictionary of 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom, for 1827, 
with Engravings of the Arms, &c. &c. 

The Editor has received, from nearly all the titled person: 
in the kingdom, detailed particulars connected with the genealo- 
gical history of their families, so that this new edition may be 
resorted to as furnishing the only authentic information to be 
obtained on those points. 

7. Travels in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy 
ao By the Viscount de Chateaubriand. New Edition, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. A - 

8. Personal Sketches of his own Times. 
By Sir Jonah Barrington, Judge of the High Court of Admiralt, 
in Ireland; being his individual recollections of distinguish: 
Personages, Remarkable Events, High Life, and Irish Manners, 


for the last Fifty Years. 2 vols. 
Lord J effreys, 


3 vols. 


i 
9. The Life of George, 
some time Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
High Chancellor of England in the Reign of James II. By Hum- 
phrey W. Woolrych, Esq. 8vo. i 
10. The Traveller’s Oracle ; or, Maxims for 
Locomotion ; tein, Robe yt for Promoting the Pleasures, Hints 
for Preserving the Health, and E Exp 
sons Travelling on Foot, on Horseback, in Stages, in Post Chaises, 
and in Private Carriages. 
«« Mirth and motion prolong life.” 
By William Kitchiner, M.D. Author of the ** Cook’s Oracle,” 
I The Art of Invi ing and Prolonging Life,” &c. &c. small 
vO. 
11. Tales of an Antiquary, chiefly illustra. 


tive of the Traditions and Remarkable Localities of Ancient 
London. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


12. Stories from the Old Chroniclers, with 
Prefatory Essays and Historical Notes. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

This work consists of selections from the vast and neglected 
mines of the chronicles of England and France—Hollingshed, 
Hall, Froisart, Hardyng. &c. &c.—made with a view to illustrate 
the manners of the Middle Ages. The charms of style, and the 

icturesque and vivid mode of narration of these writers, have 
cou too long buried in the original ponderous volumes; an 
attempt is now, for the first time, made to. bring them forward In 
8 popular shape. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BEN EVOLENT T 
INSTITUTION. The Nobility, Friends, and Subscri- 
are respectfully informed, that the TWELFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY FESTIVAL will be celebrated in Freemasons’ Hall, 
on Tuesday, the 24th instant, on which occasion 
The Right Honoarable LORD FARNBOROUGH, G.C.B. 
has most kindly his nokinention to to preside. , 
y= 4 te Duke of Bedford Mi H. Colnaghi, Esq. 
Henry Corbould, Esq. 
Jobn M. Fisher, Esq. 
Charles Francis, Esq. 


ames Saunderson, 
Geare oan Ee 
George aq 
Clartson Stantield, Esq. 
a G. Strutt, a 


Departmen -s saat at Five o’Clock. 
der the d of Mr. Bri 


er aa ae the e Duke of Gloucéster’s Military Bend. 
nel cing wine) ot 20 hs. Sack mie be had of the 
asistant Secretary's, 14, Duke Street, Portland 
| and at ne Tavern. 
w. J. 5. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


British Institution, od —, 
O¥ THE PRESENT 


CLOSE 

HE Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 

the Works of British Artists, including the —— 

of the battle of the Nile, at the moment of the Blow mmo 
and that of th tation of Admiral I 

his Sword to Duncan after the Battle of 

Contre oa by the British Institution to the Royal 

ital Sandee poy open Daily, from Ten inthe Morning 

Ssus Evening, and will. be closed on Saturday, the 


Admission, 1s-—Catalogue, 1 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Ts SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
, 





ah 








8th — 





WATER COLOURS will OPEN their Twenty-third 
fay on MONDAY, the 23d Instant, at the Gallery, 


CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 








Si ik Street Gallery. 
HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH seep ae is open daily to the Public, from 
Nine in thie Morning till Dusk. 
D. T. Loot eg Mecroterys 
N.B. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 1+. 
Suffolc Street, Pall Mall East. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL. Notice is 

hereby given, that the Public will be admitted to view the 

se Serpain the the 5 Storning an bo Bight is “pe * rae 
for each 


ine CHARLES BUTLER, Clerk to the Company. 
Walbrook Buildings, 
Me 24, 1897. 





Thames Tw 





R. Eo reapectiolly announces 


‘ that oe has received aoa eg ht A eure by Asction the 


ei The sate wi wil tae re Pace fa ay May. 


EW og aoe Speers 


LI Holles Street, Cayendish Square, (late the 
eee “este Sloude Boast. Bost, and dco. pnw oved.) 


oa is ing to Sabscribers in Town, or in any part of the 
a more immediate, wegalat, and enlarged Sup- 
ccNew ublications, Bauch and Foreign, than is attainable 
any a moderate The Catal 











jogue of 
of Works, also the new Pub- 
ations to the present day, may be had on eel lg 


Tie QUARTERLY 4 JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE and ART. (New Series.) 
Edited at the 
W.T. B on —— 
inted for Henry yarn, 8, New Burlington S) 
This Work will in future be conducted ca a on one 
ne pace Pian than hitherto, and ins: of being chiefly con- 
fi the abstract scienges, and principally addressed to the 
ey it is posed to coe Bh its contents more suitable to 
3 for it cannot be denied that the elements of 
[+ sciences, when treated in a ular manner, are as 
intecest! in the as as they are u 1 im, 
their ts. wih, 
chiefly of such of the fo re and Arts as are cultivated more or 
less in domestic circles, and which eee ee a number, among 
their students, a large body of Amateurs of both sexes in various 
classes of society, particularly in the aye as, for rr 


al Institution of Great 














y> Ys 
History in all its divisi y the very 
Zeology), Music, Paint », and A 
Treatises on the M BS Art will also be included, partica- 
larly as it relates to Diet, Air, Exercise, &c. But altheugh € the 
more abstract sciences wh are connected with Mathematical 
Discussions, will not be of frequent occurrence, Il by no 
; means be entirely neglected, especially where their applications 
are of a practical nature. 
Another portion of this Zour an be devoted to the Biogra- 
phies of Scientific Men, and iews of such Publications as 
elation tothe to the general design of the 
Travels, Books ’connected with An- 
here it may ed be out of place, to call 
the public attention to an — a that th principal | Quarterly Re- 
views are so much under the influence of “ party,” that a dicpas- 
sionate j ent, even on matters out of the le of Poiities, 
can hardly expected from them. Politics will, however, find 
no place, hee have any influence in our pages. 

e Journal will wy cae afull Quarterly Abstract of all that 
relates to the general Progress of the Arts and Sciences in this 
and other Countries. These ‘Abstracts will be carefully selected 
from original sources, from new Publiansions, and the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Periodical Works, and will be given more or 
less in detail, as the general usefulness E. interest of the sub- 
= may suggest. 

The Procstitags of Learned Bodies, and of Scientifie and Lite- 
—_ Institutions, will also.form a department of this Journal, in 
ich it.is expected that an wy ree will be offered of fur- 
nishing much that is new and interesting; and the Editor = 
not shrink from the occasional duty of critically rope ero 
measures of these bodies, when they — to clash with the —~ 
terests rteag gt r to be at brag ee h literary justice. — 
oceedings of th: 


Proc al, 
eye Soc! ties, wil th — form reubject of our ne 3 
ut it is 
Royal Institution will nab etic furnish a Prac meee article, but 
that, from their varied nature and miscellaneous character, as 
well as from the accuracy with which they will be detailed, they 
will confer a useful and distinctive ee upon the Quarterly 
Journal of Science, Literature, “yen Art. 




















THE LITERARY GAZETTE, ‘AND 


UMBER IV. of the EDINBURGH 
Fa eOrnCAl, JOURNAL. 
PROFESSOR JAMESON. 
Principal demu hical Memoirs of Bonnet 

Saussure, by Baron Caries riptions of some 
Rainbows, by the Rev. William Scoresby of Birdli 
Plate—Tour. to the Pyxenees, in 1825, by G. A. W: 
E — to the Glaciers of Justedal in nt yk « Bohr, 


—On Serpentine and 

the apenal History of the Auligator, ty J. 
Louisiana—Observations and E: ments 
of Coal, by M. Karsten—On the Shining of the Eyes of the oa 
and other Animals, by Mr. Prevost -Atbouat of the 
Rheum which affords the Rhubarb. of Commerce, 
ore Tree of the Sacred Writings, by Mr. David Don, ir 

nm of the Linnean Society—On the Structure of the 
Gotepedia of Pounent, by Dr. R. E. Grant—Meteoro! 
servations made in Jamaica, by the late John Lindsay, 
Account of the genus Malesherbia, with ks on its 
ties, by Mr. Don—On Gelatinous ora: forming the dams of 
— es of Old reg 





fic Heat of Air; ashe a constant Volume, com. 

= — with its Specific Heat Poppa Pressure, by Mr, 

enry Meikle—On the Detection of Arsenic in cases of Poison. 
ing, by Professor I Zi and » by 

Mr. Rose; and on Pyocchlore. anew Mineral, by Mr. Wohler 
On singula creat sg the Seed of the Feather 
Stipa -pennata, by Mr. Massicar, St. Andrew's, with a Plate. 
Account of Ravens and Experiments made on re and 
Variation and Intensity. of the M ic Needle, di 
Northern Voyages, by Professor Barlow; with a Plate—On 4 
Use of a simple Syphon as a Hydrometer, by Mr. Meikie—On the 
Live Marine Cockles said to have been found at a great dis. 
tance from the Sea in “Yorkshite, by W. C. Trevelyan; Esy.— 
Notice of Fresh Water found in the Sea at a great distance from 
Land, by D. ot a New Species of 
Anetina. ae Mr, W. F plberr aay tee of t the Capture of a 

Jwang-Outang, by Dr. Clark Abel. the Lead Mines 

in the South wn ae by H. Witham, Esq.—List of Rare Plants 
in Royal Botani Garden—Account “of 4 elestial Phenomena— 
Proceedings of the Wernerian Soeiety 
New Scientitie Publications—English =) Seottish ‘Poreale be 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh; & Longman & Co. London, 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
for April 1, contains the following original Articles. The 
Opera Box, No. 1 1.—Vivian Grey—Narrative of the siete Life of 
an Ex- Catholic, No. 1.--A Portrait; Lord Byron—Stanzas by an 
Exquisite—The Clubs of Se. James's, No, 3—Sheridap ; Irish 
Bulls; the Duke of Devonshire; George Selwyn, &c. &c.—Odes 
and Addresses to Great ee rille Conversations, No. 1. 
in R syrics; the Lees and theLaw- 
sons—The Chancery Law Suit, No. 2.—On the Death of Dr. 
Kitchiner—Thompson’s Travels and Adventures in Southern 
Africa—Reminiscences of a Young Fencible, No. 3.—Sketches of 
Parisian Society, &c. for March—Recollections of Turkey, No.3. 
inese- Courtship— Poems, by. Mrs. Hemans, &c.—Italian 
Opera— Miss Ayton—Il Turco in Italia—Its Immorality—Bio- 
moirs—Critical Notices of New Books—The Drama 




















Communications for the Editor 0 be add 
. Royal Institution, J yh mown Seceet. 


Nine reeset Per METROPOLITANA. 


The Twentieth Part of the Ey 








‘}will be publ month. There Will t - have aj 
Defore the blic ne fee-aitths of this Werk. yi = in- 
ily 


a iccess which has attended its p ak a ~ 
cuanot bet acknowledge themselves gratefull z 
oe oe that they do net assume too much when ae —~ A. this 
su 
First, To the ood advantage of a plan which combines the 
— of alphavetical ao + oo the P uniformity of Crepadle 
y 


ay ue.” 7 
Sec aly To the celebrity it has already obtained for the ori- 
ginality {ts Nterary and scientific articles. In th is point, the 
work has been left sie yy upon its own merits only. The 
list of contributors, h it presents names of the it dis. 
tinction in the literature and science of this country, has never 
been published; im order that even the = ever of puffing 
yo avoided: but at the vaity Seething Tyo have 
runk responsibil: eir wri a 
and for the gratification of aan pen may ous to have 
additi security in the knowledge of the authors whose wor! 
Say ate to purchase, lists are always to be seen in the publishers? 





Thirdly, To the successful termination of the recent suit in 
Chancery, by which an assurance is Ey for the contri- 
butors, that their works are protected by the laws; and also 
for the subscribers, that the matter which they purchase can- 

not be pillaged and d in an orm, at a re- 
duced price. 

The main object, however, of this fr ena is to request 
the of the public to the last Prospectus (to be had 








LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
maeAeine, No. CXXIV. for April 1897. 

urplus Population of the United Kingdom 

—II. The +e of ——— — a. Coe — ation—IV. The 

Black Watch—V. The F: —* 

Ode to the Moon— 


Ill. te 

Chaps. 5, 6,7, and 8—X. i ween Calendar, be 
he Ettrick ger: Deak bh es haracters — rd 
Selwyn in Search of a Dai ughger, Shaps. 7 and 8—XII. Hore 
TN .- 3; We Twen pianth i 

+ Noctes Am orks preparr 

V. Monthly List of New Publication. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 5 ond 
T. Cadell, Strand, Londen, 
Also, a 2d Edition of 


PH, —7---y 's Edinburgh Magazine, No. 121, 





f 
‘ 
Pi 








ber of 
UARTERLY 
CCLESIASTICAL 
aes — Life of horn rs 
(hee s—Scholz’s 


Price 6s. the Second Num! 
HE BRITISH CRITIC, 
HA. Content: Oxford Sophoct 


al Essays— 
Church in Scotland — 


— which contains an outline of the designed, es and 

jitherto unattempted article “¢ On the 

= aapeent Se to the Arts and oa of Great 
ritain. 

Printed for J. Mawman; C. and J. Rivington; Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy; Sherwood, Gilbert, and Pi # J. Duncan, 
Londomy J. Parker, Oxford; and J. and J. J. ton, Cam- 
peters may be had of all Booksellers in une | nited King- 

"' 


XHE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. XCI. for April, contains 
the follo ee Communications: Dr. William Cumin on 
Diseases of e Mamma—Dr. Proudfoot 6n the Fevers of Spain— 
h _ B ng in Ague—Dr. Ren- 
ton on Diseased Ovary—Dr. Davy on making Anatomical Pre- 
parations tak Hot Climates~Dr. Rankine on the Yaws—Dr. Mac- 
carthy on — SP ypenters of Ireland, 1896—Dr. Burrell 
ten on sending Consumptive Pa- 
tients to Madeira—Mr. Ranken’s Obstetric rvations—Mr. 
Wittiam Law or the Use of Stimulants—Dr. Christison’s Medical 
Evidence on the Trial of Mrs. Smith for Poisoning. Reviews of 
the following Works: 1. Dublin Mos “ta » Vol. IV.—2. 
Cloquet, &c. on Acupuncture—3. . Thomson and Clark’s 
= hlets on Medical Education—4. Gpertness’ 's Clinical Reports 
ouis on Consumption—6. Wienhold on False Joint ager 

nf atoms a mg Gmelin, Leuret and 
jon—B8. Indigestion —9. Ballingall’s Clinical 

Lectures—10. ‘e 

















» St. Paul's ‘Churchyard, and 
Waterleo Place, Pali Malls and J. Mawman, Ludgate Hill. 





Pesbolagieal and Nosological aticles of Medical 


Martinet’s 
facies 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh; & Longman & Co. London. 





ORiene Iasp--Comiatebia Lodgi ‘The Wife’s Si 
&c.—Mono-dramatic Entertainments Mr. Mathews_-Mr. Yates 
r. Henry—My. Williams— British Institution, and other 
Exhibitions, &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Stre Street. 


ONDON MEDICAL and PHYSICAL 
OURNAL. Edited by Dr. MACLEOD. 
The Namiberfor April contains the following ‘apers-- 
1. Observations on the Structure and Diseases of the Nail, (with 
a coloured Engraving,) by Sir A. Cooper, ay Hospitai. 
2. Observations on Catarr! hthabmi (with a 
coloured Engraviaiy,) by Wittiam Mackenzi 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery—Glasgow Eye ee ae 
3. On Syphbilitic Pains and Diapases ce the by 
Hawkins, Esq. Lecturer on Anatomy in the School of Great 


"4. Case of Acute ‘Traumatic Tetanus, with “Observations, by 
‘ — Esq. P-R.S- aeeean Ap plication oh ital. sr Cami 
5. iregtions fort he al catian ie ~ 

J mon d by Dr. Marshall 


Hiesi 
‘6S 














1, 
6. Cases of Wounded and Diseased Axtetiei, by B. Travers, 
Be. F.R.8.— St. Thomas H 

+ Cases of Injuries of the ead, treated by Mr. Joberns, Mr. 

Cc axles Bell, and Mr. Shaw, at the Middlesex  pospital. 
8. Cases eodaeed by the een of a uliar local Disease 
soerwstly pr plication. of a Peisonous Matter 
tained in ie, F.R.S. Surgeon to St. George's 


Hos ‘al. 
Teel, of Mr. Mayo’s Physiology—of Dr. Clark on Clinical 
edicine—of M. Breschet Ectropian of the Organs of Cir- 
aan and particularly of the Heart—of M. Depoyizes sem 
the Original or Congenital Displacement of the Head of the 
mur—and numerous articles of Foreign and Domestic 
Intelligence. 


The First Volume of the New Series of this 
Journal’ was recehtly published, containing. - ‘Hundred and 
Eighty Original Cases and Obser' by emin 
Critical Analyses of Twenty-six Works on Medical Subjects; and 
numerous Articles 
Published on the Ist of every. Month, by J. Souter, 78, St. Paul's 

—_Sheschyard § ~ to be sie coh — Booksellers. 








THE QUARTERLY “JUVENILE 
REVIE W; or, a Periodical | Guide for Parents and Instruc- 
tors, in es 





new 
Printed for N. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly, removed 
the Egyptian Hall. 





J bli ed ps urknath Portes Pe 
‘ust published, a 
IS Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, 


Re by SCRIV. EN, from a Picture by GEORGE 
HAYTE S.L. 


Published by Moseley, Derby; and sold by Dickinson, Bond 
; Olay, 7 te Hill; W Watson; Vere Street; Colnaghi, 
Son, a and Co. Pail} ail East; and M. Colnaghi, Cockspur Street: Street. 
~~~ Mire. Littleton. 

In afew days will be published, by Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Print- 
sellers to his Majesty, at their sole Establishment, Pall Mall East, 
PORTRAIT of Mrs. LITTLETON, 
after a Picture by Sir Thomas on «A, &e. 7S. 

and engraved on Steel, in Mezzotinto, by Mr. 
of the first proofs, 21, 24.; proofs with the Letters, 1/. ls Mas 
prints, 15s. 
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Duke of We Chin Son, and Co. Prin 
sit wy tee thot sale! s,colnagl Soman Mall East, 
RTRAIT of FIELD. MARSHAL 


WELLINGTON, Commander-in-Chief, 
the RUKE. of wa by mas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
ae. &c. Engraved in'the Line Manner, by Mr.’W. Dean Tay- 


Proofs, 2l. 2s.; prints, ll. ls. 
rer by ae Collins, os New Cavendish Street, 
ISHERMEN on “the LOOK QUT. A 





In} vol royal 4to. mei Portraits 


The Life and Diary of Sir va Dugdale form, perhaps, the 
most important i of the riod 

pte PoThe former is printed from the Author’s own auto- 
Fis ne Munuseript Diary, which extends throughout the period of 
the great.Rebellion to re year 1686, and is ake? among the 


JOURNAL OF THE BEALESILRTSRES. 





Pat 
and Autographs, price 2! 
HE LIFE, DIARY, and CORRESPOND. 


in which 





preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, and the latter from 





“ ra en 
the more we 
severing industry and ———- aed roy author,-as well as the cor- 
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is yalyable work has 
mery4 thE more wv dnd th aiinairdin the per- 


ENCE of SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE, Kat. sometime 
Garter Principal King of A rectness of his statements, as ch seem to do justice to all — 
Edited by WILLIAM | HARPER, Esq. F.S.A. prow engaged under the Beach or any other flag.”’—Literar, 


“« Mr. James is the first man who ever wrote . poe AS ma 
history in the spirit of truth and 

say, but the explanation of the fact confirms it. me Atlas. 
In I very large and closely printed vol. 8vo. price 18s, boards, 


The Perpetual Calendar, 


bold thing to 


in to 


4, from a Picture in the Possession of the’ Earl of | archives of bis t, W.S. Dugdale, at Merevale, Co. 
— Painted by W. Collins, R.A. and aved in the Warwick. It ee in 1643, when the’ Author's 1 | the Almanack, illustrating the Events of every Day in the — 
Line Ry: by J. Phelps. India proofs, 2/. 2s.; Pench ditto, | atten: the Court of Charles 1. at Oxford, afforded him | 48 connécted with History, Chronology, Botany, Natural yy 
MU. 158} oe 1. 1s. opportunities for observation, which he noted from day to day, | Astronomy, Popular Caray ty ape with useful Rules 
yhere may be had, by the same Artists, ts the principal events hout the siege of that city, | of Health, Observations on the Weather, an Explanation ga 
until its surrender to the rebels in 1646, with a.precision attainable | Saints “ ° and Holidays, and other Miscellaneous Useful Infor 
records. In the ——— y ‘Thomas Forster, F.L.S. M.B. &c. Xe 
thor for the mass Su useful — 


| Young > Shean Catchers. Prints, 10s. 6d. ; 
proofs, ld. le. 


— 
VENINGS. “ GREECE. 


THOMAS MOORE, Esq. the Music by 
and Mr. MOORE. First Evening, price 


“HEARY R. IS Lob as 
ss. Publistved by J. Power, 34; S " 





» published by J. Willis 9 perc Royal Musical Repo- 


Son, 
‘New » St. James’s Stree’ Jermyn Street, 


only. by an eye-witness of the eyents which 
oa 


to be venerated, and ig 
Fasti Oxonienses. 
Dibdin’s Classics.—4th Edition, in 2 — large vols. 8vo. entirely 


and valuable Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics, by Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin, D.D. F.R.S. F.A 


materials during the Author’s residence upon the Continent, and 
al 


mee will be found Original Letters of the most celé> 
e, not hitherto published, 
ee “What D Dugdale je hath ey is prodigious. His memory 2 ee 





re-written, price 2. 2s. 
An Introduction to the Knowledge of rare 


*,* This new Edition contains a great accession of valuable 


broad and at home, since 





jr th ; and No. 7, Westmorland’ ‘Sereet, Dublin. 
HE OLD MAID. Price 2s. 
He’s a Charming Fellow, sung by Madame 
*Vestris, with the most rapturous 2 in Mr. Poole’s new 
Comedy; * The Wife’s 
Hurrah for the Bonnets of Blue, sung by 
Madame Vestris, in Mr. i 's populat Farce, “The Hundred 
Pound Note,” com: A. Lee, price 2s. 
Give that Wrea sath toa Me, sung by Mrs. 


Waylett, at the | ay ee sane Dublin. Frown. 7 by Sir John 


by Boieldieu, price 2s. 
Young ! Love stole a Rose. Composed by 


A. Meves. 
a” * The aon Ballad “I'd be a potweatyy Words and 
Melody by T. H. iat Haas will be published in a few days.. 


ns of Vocal Music for Li 


UR BLESSED SAVIOUR on the CROSS 
consisting of the ge BS Ejaculations of our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, ani e last fervent Confessional 
Prayer of one of the crucified— ot yiocnctes me when thou 
comest into thy Kingdom.” e. .3 of our Saviour —‘** To-day 
shalt thou be with me in .” Then our Saviour’s fret 
= to his rg Father—“ My God! my God! why 
hast thou en me ?’ is 7 expiring sigh—* Father, into 
thy hands I we vor args my Spiri 
This Manuscript Piece, ~ nw gy by THOMAS 
BILLINGTON, of Sunbury, is publish for the Augers 
Dean Street, Soho; and may be had at all Rs 


«La Dame che,” com; 





ny, 


Preston, 
Music-sellers. 


the work was last printed. 


theca Spenceriana.”’ 
without delay, to 
Also, by the same Author, in 1 very large 8vo. vol. to be divided 


Man’s Guide and 
“Li 


mn, 
The "Soin inning “Wheel, from. the Opera of Fo as well as rare and curious works in the several departments 
o! 


Lettres, Poetry, 
valuable and uncommon works are noticed fer the convenience of 


arrange with the other works of the author, price 5i. 5s, 


i by his C P 
rial paper, to range with the “ Biblio- 

, should be addressedj | Cy) 
Price 6l, 6s. boards. e 
of t 


A few Copies upon im 
Orders fer which 
tothe respective Booksellers. 


into two, at the Purchaser's option, for which pu two Sets 
of Title-pages are delivered, price 27s. boards, 2d Edition, 
The Lsbraty Companion; or, the Young 
e Old Man's Comfort, ty 8 choice of a 
ibrary. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. F\R.S. F.A.8. 
In this work the author has endeavoured to conn bis country- 
men with a manual towards the acquisition of useful and valu 


vinity, History, Biography, Verses and ‘T'ravels, the Belles 
and the English Drama. Prices of the more 


urchasers; there is also a Synoptical Table of Contents, and a | do 
jeneral Index. A few Copies are struck off on large Paper, to 


« It is with pleasure we announce a new work of Mr. Dibdin, 
which bids fair to exceed in utility and popularity all his former 
labours.”+-Gents. Mag. 

Early in ae will be published, in 2 vols. vo. nae a Portrait 
of Elizabeth of York, price 26e. 

Memoirs of the Rival Houses of ‘York and 
Lancaster, ep y and Biographital. By Emma Roberts. 
he object of the author has to illustrate this dark but | Ki: 
most interesting period of English History, by concentrating the 
information conveyed to us in “¥ early Baglish | Chroniclers mp 


other authentic sources, and b 
the great Characters of this era with the History of the Times in 


which they flourished. 
Ellis’s Historical Letters, 2d Series, was 
blished April 1st, with Portraits and Autographs, in four vols, 








New Vocal Music, dedicated to His Majesty, by 
ILLIAM HORSLEY'S FC FOURTH 
COLLECTION of GLEES, CANONS, &c. will be read. 

for delivery at the end ofthe present month. Those 


crown 8vo- 





Gentlemen who intend te honour this work with their P 
but have not yet sent in their Names, are ae to forward 
them te Messrs. Birchall and Co. 140, New Bond S 


women 


BOOKS ‘$ PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


by Permission to the 
a ee and a Portrait of ‘ippahee, aNew 
in green cloth, or in three Num- 





With an 


yale 
(CoNSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, Vol. IV. 
of British Seanien in the 

ara Ocean. iam Shipwreck of the Antelope on the Pelew 
slands, August, 1785; with an Account of these Islands to the 
Present Time. Mutiny of the Bounty. Voyage and me taba 
Ad ‘Pandora. Settiement of Johu Adams; and subsequent 
History of Pitcairn Island. Catastrophe of the Ship Boyd on the 
Coast of New Zealand, &c. 
Edinburgh: Printed for A. Constable and Co. 5, ‘Waterloo 








Place ; =F te ty. nae ¢ and iS Seow, 3 London 5 ice Cum 
it the { United sod Binatone 


Of whom may be had, just published, 

és Captain Basil Hall’s: Voyages, being Vols. I. 
itable’s Miscellany, . 6d. 

or in nine Nambers, at le. es: ch. inal elits ad 


the Illustrations. B: a Bae F.R.S. Sec. S.A. 
and Manuscripts in Bri Museum. 
« We cannot take our leave of Mr. Ellis, without expressing @ 


roe that this is only the prelude of other and larger mealatonn 
drawn from the vast store-houses of the British Museum.’ a 
ka imburgh Review 








osen 
lights upon many interesting points of our a history, but 
in a remarkable manner illustrate a number of litical questions 
hitherto involved in inexplicable intricacy.”—Literary Gazette. 
2a Edition, | very — vol. 8vo. with Nine Portraits, and other 


Plates, price 15s. boards, 
By George | 8 


throughout the Year; particular D 
of Plants at the present Season; Lists of the t best H 
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